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Unitarian Controversy at Calcutta. 


Clapton, 
Sir, July 6, 1822. 
N honourable friend of mine who 
passed several years in British 
India, and since his return has distin- 
himself by his attachment to 
the freedom of the Asiatic press, as 
conducive to the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the country, has very 
obligingly communicated to me a pub- 
lication which he has just received 
from Calcutta. It is entitled “ The 
Asiatic Department of the Calcutta 
Journal of Politics and General Lite- 
rature.” No, VIII. for August 1821, 
contains what may, perhaps, be justly 
considered as the first discussion on 
Christian Unitarianism which ever ap- 
= in the public prints of British 
adia. That it has thus appeared, 
can be attributed only to the absence, 
ir the metropolis of our Eastern Em- 
pire, of that ‘‘ base censorship” which, 
at Madras, forbad the pious and blame- 
less Christian Unitarian, William Ro- 
berts, to print his Tamul Liturgy. 

Of this discussion I shall now, by 
your indulgence, offer to your readers 
all the different articles, verbatim, in 
their order ; presuming that they have 
in recollection, or can easily refer to, 
the earlier notices of Ram Mohun Roy 
and his interesting pursuits, as they 
have appeared in your former vo- 
lumes. (XIII. 299—301, 512; XIV. 
561-569; XV. 1-7; XVI. 477— 
434, 515—517, 527, 528.) 

The first article, in the Journal of 
i 1821, thus occurs at pp. 


“ To the Editor of the Caleutta 
Journal. 
** Sir, 

Ram Mohun Roy may be known by 
name to most of your readers, and it is 
,» that many of them have heard 
has forsaken the idolatry and all the 
‘uperstitions of the Hindoos; but ex- 
cepting those who are personally ac- 
Jrlnted with him, few are likely to be 
uly informed of his acquirements, his 
conduct, and his present religions belie!. 
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The Second Appeal to the Canistian 
Pusric in defence of the * Paecerrs or 
Jesus,’ a work lately published by him, 
will make us acquainted with his religi- 
ous belief, will enable us to form some 
idea of his acquirements, and cannot fail 
of producing in every Christian, great re- 
gard for the author, and a strong inter- 
est concerning so illustrious an indivi- 
dual ; and the more we learn of his con- 
duct the more will he be raised in our 
estimation, 

“The worthy motives by which Ram 
Mohun Roy is actuated, have caused him 
to print the work in question, and seve- 
ral previous works, at his own expense, 
to distribute them among his acquaint- 
ance and such other persons as are likely 
to take an interest in the important sub- 
jects on which he has written, His last 
publication, that above mentioned, is too 
large to be reprinted in a newspaper ; 
but its contents sre so important, an wt 
the author so much credit, that I hope 
some competent person will prepare a 
compendium thereof, and have the same 
published in the Calcutta Journal. In 
the mean time, you will oblige me by 
printing the two portions which accom- 
pany this Letter: the first portion com- 
mences in p. 159, and ends in p. 164; 
the other commences in p. 172, and ex- 
tends to the end of the work. If such 
persons as on reading these extracts feel 
a sufficient interest to desire to peruse 
the work with atteution, apply to the 
author for copies, it is probable he will 
readily comply with their request, as far 
as the number of copies printed will 
admit. 

‘¢ Here we observe an individual, born 
and bred in a country under 
the most gross idolatry and superstitién, 
who, by a just use of that understanding 
which our gracious Creator has given 
to maukind to guide them to all truths, 
having discovered the falsehood of that 
system of idolatry and the absurdity of 
those superstitions, conscientiously aban- 
doned both, and thereby subjected him- 
self to inconveniences and dangers of 
which persons living in more enlightened 
societies can hardly form an idea. Next, 
he directed his attention to the Christian 
religion ; and that same just and honest 
use of his understanding, which discover- 
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ed the falsehood and absurdity of idola- 
try and superstition, satisfied him that 
Jesus was the Messiah, that he was em- 
ployed by Gop to reveal his will to men, 
and to make known to them the onl 
trae religion. He observed the inter 
and historical evidence of Christianity to 
be such as demonstrated its truth. Bless- 
ed with the light of Christianity, he dedi- 
cates his time and his money not only to 
release his countrymen from the state of 
degradation in which they exist, but also 
to diffuse among the European masters 
of his country, the sole true religion—as 
it was promulgated by Christ, his apos- 
tles and his disciples. 


“A FIRM BELIEVER IN CHRIST. 
* Calcutta, July 12, 1821. 


* Evtracts referred to, 


**¢T have now noticed all the argu- 
ments founded on Scripture that [ have 
heard of as advanced in support of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, except such as 
appeared to me so futile as to be unwor- 
thy of remark ; and in the course of my 
examination have plainly stated the 
grounds on which I conceive them to be 
jnadmissible. Perhaps my opinions may 
subject me to the severe censure of those 
who dissent from me, and some will be 
ready to discover particular motives for 
my presuming to differ from the great 
majority of Christian teachers of the pre- 
sent day, in my view of Christianity, with 
the doctrines of which I have become but 
recently acquainted. Personal interest 
ean hardly be alleged as likely to have 
actuated me, and therefore the love of 
distinction or vetoriety may perhaps be 
resorted to, to account for couduct which 
they wish it to be believed honest con- 
victlon could never direct. In reply to 
such an accusation, I can only protest in 
the most solemn manner, that even in 
the belief that L have been successful in 
combating the doctrine of ‘Trinitarians, 1 
cannot assume to myself the smallest 
merit: for what credit can be gained in 
proving that one is not three, and that 
the same being cannot be at once man 
and God; or in opposing those who 
walntain, that all who do not admit doc- 
trines so incomprehensible must be there- 
‘ore subjected by the All-merciful to eter- 
nal pauishment? It is too truc to be 
denied, that we are led by the force of 
the seases to believe many things that 
we cannot fully understand. But where 
the evidence of sense does not compel us, 
a we believe what is not only be- 
youd our comprehension, but contrary to 
it, antl to the commen coarse of nature 
aed dircetly against revelation ; which 
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declares positively the unity of God, as 
well as his incomprehensibility; but po 
where ascribes to him any number of per. 
sons, or any portion of magnitude? Jos 
xxxvi, 26: “* Behold God is great, and 
we know him not.” xxxvii. 23: “Touch. 
ing the Almighty, we cannot find him 
out.” Psalm cxlv.3: ** His greatness is 
unsearchable.” Neither are my attempts 
owing to a strong hope of removing early 
impressions from the breasts of those 
whose education instilled certain ideas 
into their minds from the moment they 
became capable of recciving them; for, 
notwithstanding great and long-continued 
exertions on my part to do away Hindoo 
polytheism, though palpably gross and 
absurd, my success has been very partial. 
This experience, therefore, it may be 
suggested, ought to have been suflicient 
to discourage me from any other attempt 
of the kind; but it is my reverence for 
Christianity, and for the Author of this 
religion, that has induced me to endea 
vour to vindicate it from the charge of 
polytheism, as far as my limited capacity 
and knowledge extend. It is indeed mor- 
tifying to my feclings to find a religion, 
that, from its sublime doctrines and pare 
morality, should be respected above all 
other systems, reduced almost to a level 
with Hindoo theology, merely by haman 
creeds and prejudices; and from this 
cause brought to a comparison with the 
Paganism of ancient Greece ; which 
it included a plurality of gods, yet main- 
tained that @eos ects iss, or “ God is 
One,” and that their numerous divine 
persons were all comprehended in that 
one Deity. P 

“© Having derived my own opinions 08 
this subject entirely from the Scriptures 
themselves, I may perhaps be 
for the confidence with which | maiotain 
them against those of so great a majonty, 
who appeal to the same au y 
theirs; inasmuch as | attribute the dif- 
ferent views, not to any inferiority of 
judgment compared with my owa limited 
ability, but to the powerful effects 
early religious impressions; for 
these are deep, reason is seldom 
its natural scope in examining them ' 
the bottom. Were it a practice among 
Christians to study first the Books of the 
Old ‘Testament, as found arranged in or 
der, and to acquire a knowledge of the 
true force of scriptural phrases and & 
pressions, without attending to 
tations given by any sect; 
study the New Testament, 
the one with the other; 


then (0 


compe 
Christian 
would not any louger be liable t be @&- 
croached upon by human. opiniont. 


English & 


I have often observed that 
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vines, When arguing with those that 
think freely on religion, quote the names 
of Locke and Newton as defenders of 
Christianity ; but they totally forget that 
the Christianity which those illustrious 
persons professed did not cuntain the doc- 
irine of the Trinity, which our divines 
esteem as the fundamental principle of 
this religion. For the conviction of the 
public as to the accuracy of this asser- 
tion, | beg to be allowed to extract here 
a few lines of their respective works, re- 
ferring my readers to their publications 
upon religion for more complete infurma- 
tion. 

“* Locke's Works, Vil, 421: * But 
that neither he nor others may mistake 
my book, this is that in short which it 
says—Ist. ‘That there is a faith that 
makes men Christians. 2ndly. That this 
faith is the believing ‘ Jesus of Nazareth 
to be the Messiah.’ 3rdly. That the be- 
lieving Jesus to be the Messiah, includes 
in it a receiving him for our Lord and 
King, promised and sent from God ; and 
so lays upon all his subjects an absolute 
and indispensable necessity of assenting 
to all that they can attain of the know- 
ledge that he taught, and of sincere obe- 
dience to all that he commanded.’ 

“* Sir 1. Newton's Observations upon 
the Prophecies, p. 262: ‘ The beasts and 
elders therefore represent the Christians 
of all nations ; and the worship of these 
Christians in their churches is here repre- 
sented under the form of worshiping 
God and the Lamb in the Temple. God, 
for his benefaction in creating all things, 
and the Lamb for his benefaction in re- 
deeming us with his blood. God as sit- 
ting upon the throne and living for ever, 
aud the Lamb exalted above all by the 
merits of his death.’ 

“*It cannot be alleged that these per- 
senages, in imitation of several Grecian 
philosophers, published these sentiments 
only in conformity to the vulgar opinion, 
and to the established religion of their 
country ; for both the vulgar opinion and 
the religion of the government of England 
in their days were directly opposite to 
the opinions which these celebrated men 
entertained. 

“*The mention of the name of Sir 
Isaac Newton, one of the greatest ma- 
thematicians (if not the greatest) that 
ever existed, has brought to my recollec- 
Hoo a mathematical argument which | 
some time ago heard a divine adduce in 
Support of the Trinity, and which I feel 
inclined to consider here, though f am 
afraid some of my readers may censure 
me for repeating an argument of this 
kind, It is as follows: that as three 
lines compose one triangle, so three per- 
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sons compose one Deity. It is astonish- 
ing that a mind so conversant with ma- 
thematical truth as was that of Sir Isaac 
Newton, did not discover this argument 
in favour of the possible existence of a 
Trinity, brought to light by Trinitarians, 
considering that it must have lain so 
much in his way. If it did occur to him, 
its force may possibly have given way to 
some such considerations as the follow- 
ing: This analogy between the Godhead 
and a triangle, in the first instance, de- 
nies to God, equally with a line, real 
existence; for extension of all kinds, ab- 
stracted from position or relative situa- 
tion, exists only in idea, Secondly, It 
destroys the unity which they attempt to 
establish between Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost ; for the three sides of a triangle 
are conceived of as separate existences, 
Thirdly, It denies to each of the three 
persons of God, the epithet * God,” inas- 
much as each side cannot be designated 
a triangle ; though the Father of the uni- 
verse is invariably called God in the strict 
sense of the term, Fourthly, It will 
afford to that sect among Hindoos who 
suppose God to consist of four persons, 
an opportunity of using the same mode 
of arguing, to shew the reasonableness of 
their sentiments, by comparing the com- 
pound Deity with the four sides of a qua- 
drilateral figure. Fifthly, This manner of 
arguing may be esteemed better adapted 
to support the polytheism of the majority 
of Hindoos, who believe in numerous 
persons under one Godhead; for, instead 
of comparing the Godhead with a trian- 
gle, a figure containing the fewest sides, 
and thereby proving the three persons of 
the Godhead, they might compare God 
with a polygon, more suitable to the dig- 
nified rank of the Deity, and thus esta- 
blish the consistency with reason of the 
belief, that the Godhead may be com- 
posed of numerous persons,  Sixthly, 
‘his mode of illustration would, in fact, 
equally suit the Atheist as the Polytheist. 
For, as the Trinity is represented by the 
three sides of a triangle, so the eternal 
revolution of vature, without any divine 
person, may be compared to the circle, 
which is considered as having no sides nor 
angles. Or, seventhly, as. some great 
mathematicians consider the circle as a 
polygon, having an infinite number of 
sides, the ilustration of the Trinitarian 
doctrine by the form of the triangle will, 
by aualogy, justify those sects who 
maintain the existence of an infinite 
number of persons in the Godhead, in 
referring for an illustration of their 
opinions to the circular, or rather, 
perhaps, to the globular figure, Jn 
which is ta be found an infinity of cir 
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cles formed each of an infinite number 
of sides. 

«1 wonder how those who found 
their opinion respecting the ‘Trinity on 
terms applied in common to God and 
creatures, can possibly overlook the plain 
meaning of the term ‘Son’ or ‘ Only- 
begotten,’ continually applied to the Sa- 
viour throughout the whole of the New 
Testament; for, should we understand 
the term God, in its strict sense, as de- 
noting the First Cause, (that is, a Being 
not born nor begotten,) we must neces- 
sarily coufess that the idea of God is as 
incompatible with the idea of the ‘ Son’ 
or ‘Only-begotten,” as entity is with 
non-entity ; and, therefore, that to apply 
both terms to the same Being will amount 
to the grossest solecism in language. 

** As to their assertion, that there are 
found in the Scriptures two sets of terins 
and phrases, ove declaring the humanity 
of Jesus, and another his deity ; and that 
he must therefore be acknowledged to 
have ssed a twofold nature, human 
and divine, 1 have fully noticed it in 
pp. 24, 109, 140, pointing out such pas- 
sages as contain two sets of terms and 
phrases also to Moses, and even 
to the chiefs of Israel and to others ; and 
that, if it is insisted upon that each 
word ia the Sacred Writings should be 
taken in its strict sense, Moses and 
others, equally with the Saviour, must 
be considered as gods, and the religion 
of the Jews and Christians will appear as 
polytheistical as that of Heathens. 

“* If Christianity inculcated a doctrine 
which represents God as consisting of 
Three Persons, and appearing sometimes 
in the human form, at other times in a 
bodily shape like a dove, no Hindoo, in 
my humble opinion, who searches after 
truth, can conscientiously profess it in 
preference to Hindooism ; for that which 
renders the modern Hindoo system of 
religion absurd and detestable, is, that it 
represents the pe nature, though one, 
as consisting man rsons, capable 
of assuming tiene forme for aande. 
charge of different offices. {| am, how- 
ever, most firmly convinced that Chris- 
tianity is entirely free from every trace of 
polytheism, whether gross or refined. | 
therefore enjoy the approbation of my 
conscience in publishing the precepts of 


this religion as the source of peace and 


happiness.” 


The passage which Ram Mohun 
bas uoted from “ Locke’s Works,” 
I find in Ed. 1740, Tl. 723, at the 
close of his “‘ Second Vindication of 
the Reasonableness of Christianity,” 
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in a short reply to “the A 
the Occasional Paper, No, rae 
passage from /Vevwton is in the Second 
Chapter of his ‘* Observations on the 
Apocalypse,” (1733, p. 262.) there 
given as a comment on Rer. vy. 6—10. 
In the quotation there is an omission 
of one word, for Neiton says, “The 
beasts and elders therefore represent 
the primitive Christians of all nations.” 
Also at the close of the raph, 
having quoted the remainder of the 
chapter, — with ‘the four 
and twenty elders fell down and wor. 
shiped Him that liveth for ever and 
ever,” he adds, ‘‘ This was the wor. 
ship of the primitive Christians ;” pos. 
sibly designing to contrast primitive 
and modern Christianity. 

The second Article is in the Jour. 
nal of August 2, p. 420. The first 

aragraph will be seen to treat un 

indly the introduction of a theolo- 
gical subject to a political Journal 
which was maintaining its liberal spin 
against the threats and denunciations 
of a too arbitrary magisterial power, 
Yet the writer, who receives “ the 
orthodox doctrine of a Trinity,” ap- 
pears to be uninfected by the venom- 
ous odium theologicum which I have 
observed too often to sour “ the milk 
of human kindness,” even among the 
otherwise amiable and excellent pro- 
fessors of that faith. His imputation 
of Arianism to “ Dr. Priestley and 
the late Duke of Grafton, and the 
English Unitarians of the oe 
age,” is an amusing instance of a very 
common inaccuracy. Thus I recollect 
Burnet (O. 'T.) says, most erroneous- 
ly, of Firmin, that “he was calleda 
Socinian, but was really an Arian.” 


“* To the Editor of the Calcutta 
Journal. 
** Sir, : 

“| cannot imagine with o~ view the 
letter in your paper of this date, 00 
subject of Ram Mohun Roy, has beeo 
written, unless it be rage as a 
collusive to his pamphlet lately pra”: 
This was not caine It is not indeed 
on a subject or of a nature to makes 
noise, in the present times 
when so many distinguished persons #* 
taken up with the hope of crushing 1 
Journalist, or with joy at the belief 
having accomplished this end, and there 
fore have no leisure to study Theologica! 


questions. 
“Ram Mohun Roy is a rery remarks 














ble ; he has been led by reading 
and thinking to quit Hindooism in his 
search after truth, and to embrace Chris- 
tianity according to the Unitarian scheme. 
His opinions appear to be, in some re- 
spects also, nearly what are Called rian ; 
he regards Christ as a Divine person, ex- 
isting before the world, invested by the 
Father with power greater than the an- 
gels, but still as inferior to God the Fa- 
ther Almighty. He is such a Christian 
as Dr. Priestley, and the late Duke of 
Grafton, and the English Unitarians of 
the present age. 

“ Believing myself that he has stopped 
short of the truth on some important 
doctrines of our religion, and that in par- 
ticular he is entirely mistaken in his 
views regarding the Atonement, | hope 
that he will persevere with an earnest 
and humble mind in his inquiries, and 
that he will be led hereafter to think 
more entirely with us, than he does at 
present. 

‘Many able and excellent passages 
might have been quoted from his pam- 
phiet, but your correspondent has quoted 
only two, which contain his arguments 
against the orthodox doctrine of a Tri- 
nity. They are nearly the same as have 
been urged and replied to again and 
again, and may be briefly put thus: the 
Unitarian argues that he cannot under- 
stand the doctrine of a ‘Trinity; but the 
Churchman replies, ‘ Neither do I, but 
yet the different parts of that doctrine 
seem to me to be plainly found in Scrip- 
ture. ‘The whole subject is above human 
reason, and | know that there are cases 
even in those sciences which are most 
susceptible of strict investigation, where 
conclusions apparently opposite and ut- 
terly inconsistent with each other are 
yet separately demonstrated to be true.’ 

_“ This is not a subject, however, to be 
disposed of in a few paragraphs, or to be 
discussed with any advantage in the co- 
lumns of a newspaper. 

“| make no doubt the respectable au- 
thor of the article in the Friend of India, 
which has drawn forth this pamphlet, 
will take notice of this Reply to his Stric- 
tures. A short and clear article on the 
tubject, with references for fuller infor- 
mation to the best writers on the Divi- 
tity of our Saviour, and on the Atone- 
ment, might be of service to many inquir- 
ing and serious persons. 

“| have to request your excuse for the 
‘pace | have occupied, but I cannot con- 
clude without expressing my approbation 
at the candour and excellent temper 
thewn by Ram Mohun Roy. 


“ A CHRISTIAN. 
“ Calcutta, August 1, 1821. 
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To this letter, which, excepting the 
insinuation at the beginning, is not 
unworthy of ‘A Christian,” I find 
immediately annexed the following 


“« Note of the Editor. 


“We agree entirely with our corre- 
epondent in the high praise due to Ram 
Mohun Roy for his temper and modera- 
tion, and we esteem highly his zeal and 
intelligence ; but having now exercised 
our impartiality by suffering these differ- 
ent views of his labours taken by our 
correspondents to appear in our columns, 
more for the information of our distant 
readers than for entering at all into the 
merits of the question, we trust that we 
shall be spared further notice of the sub- 
ject, not only because we have always 
considered theological discussion unsuit- 
ed to the columns of a public journal, 
but also because the pamphlets spoken of 
are accessible to all who feel a desire to 
peruse them for themselves,” 


The liberal Editor of the Calcutta 
Journal was, however, soon prompted 
by a sense of justice to admit “ fur- 
ther notice of the subject.” It seems 
that a Letter by 4 Layman, ap 
on the 2nd of August in the engal 
Hurkaru, which may be considered 
as the New Times or Courier of Cal- 
cutta. This Layman’s Letter, occa- 
sioned by the first article in the 
Journal, declared against the tolera- 
tion of Ram Mohun’s writings, as 4 
pears from the following pass n 
the P.S. of a Letter in the Calcutta 
Journal of August 6, p. 460: 


“The Letter of a Layman, in the pa- 
per [Hurkaru) of ‘Thursday evening, if it 
be meant as a specimen of Christian feel- 
ing on the subject of Ram Mohun Roy's 
pamphlet, is melancholy as an illustration 
of the Wolf in Sheep's clothing, or of the 
Whited Sepulchre which without is fair, 
but withio all corruption, as could be 
found in any age of country. Does that 
unfortunate maniac forget that we here 
openly tolerate Popery and all other 
Christian heresies, Judaism, Mohame- 
danism, and even Idolatry, in all its hor- 
rors of murder, immolation and the de- 
struction of every endearing tie, and that 
we owe the stability of our footing chiefly 
to this toleration? And does he yet say 
that the benign spirit, the pure philoso- 
phy, the devout homage to the Deity, 
which breathe through every line of 
Ram Mohun Roy’s writings, and which 
differ in nothing from those of Unitarians 
in England, is not to be tolerated in this 
Heathen land 7?” 




















































































































Here it was expected that this dis- 
cussion in the Journal would finally 
close, but the gross partiality of the 
Hurkaru in favour of orthodoxy and 
intolerance, produced the following 
concluding article in the Journal of 
August 15, p. 563, in which the ** pro- 
duction of a native Indian,” for the 
authenticity of which, as I understand 
him, the Editor appears to give his 
own authority, can scarcely fail to 
excite a peculiar interest. 


7a rejected Letter. 


“The mild and temperate spirit that 
pervades every line of this intelligent Na- 
tive’s rejected Letter, as compared with 
the intolerant anger and fury of the Lay- 
mau’s denunciation, to which it is a re- 
ply, and which was so readily accepted by 
the Hurkaru, that it was published in 
breathless haste in one of its evening or 
extra sheets, will convince our readers of 
the utter worthlessness of all the empty 
professions of the Editor of that misera- 
ble paper; and shew them that he is in- 
capable of the exercise of that impartial 
justice, which the interests of religion 
and the amelioration and improvement 
of the natives of India demand. He can 
find space for the lowest and most con- 
temptible writings from day to day, di- 
rected against * 7Ae Journal,’ and at the 
same time denies to a Native of learning 
and talent the insertion of such a Letter 
as the present, to the tone and spirit of 
which the most furious bigot could not 
reasonably object. This production of 
a native Indian will be read in England 
with admiration of its temper and com- 
position, as indicating the refinement of 
the mind that gave it birth ; although it 
has been rejected by the narrow and con- 
tracted spirit of one calling himself an 
Englishman, yet proving by this act, how 
much he is inferior in understanding and 
in liberality, to this enlightened Hindoo. 

“The tollowing is the rejected Let- 
ter = 


“* To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 
* Sir, 
— Having in a late Number adimitted 
ito your pages some very serious re- 
marks on a publication by Ram Mohan 
Roy, [trust that you will in justice to 
him, give a place to the following Reply. 
** 1 am, Sir, 
“ your obedient Servant, 


* SUTYU-SADHUN, 


“ To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkarn. 
7) Sir, 


‘Tl «aw a Letter writte 


by “A Lave 
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man,’ in your paper of the 2nd instany 
on the subject of a Letter and Extracs 
from a late publication of Ram Moby 
Roy's, given in the Calentta Journal oj 
the preceding day, The tone of resent. 
ment and asperity which rans throughost 
the whole Letter, indicates plainly tha 
the Layman was actuated in his mode of 
expression and reasoning rather by mo. 
mentary passion than by cool judgment, 
His principles as a Christian will, | hope, 
upon more mature consideration of the 
subject, serve more effectually to make 
him aware of the uncharitable spirit 
which pervades his Letter, than a reply 
couched in a similar style of expression, 

“The Layman declares, in the con 
cluding part of his Letter, that ‘ religi- 
ous controversy is the last article that 
should appear in a periodical publica. 
tion ;’ yet with great inconsistency be 
fills almost two columns with religious 
argument, a short notice of which I beg 
now to offer. 

“Ram Mohun Roy observes, in bis 
Appeal, that ‘ if it was a practice among 
the Christians to study the Old Testa- 
ment first, and then the New, Christ- 
anity would not be liable to be encroach 
ed upon by human opinions.’ ‘The Lay- 
man, in noticing this assertion, affirm 
positively that ‘in the very first chapter 
of Genesis, the ‘Trinity in Unity is dix 
tinctly avowed ;’ but he does not refer 
to the passage or text in which the avowal 
of ‘Trinity in Unity may be found: I rt 
yret to say, that, for my own part, $0 far 
from being able to discover such avowal, 
I cannot find the least allusion to Trinity, 
hor even a word expressing the number 
three in any part of the chapter. 

“T am aware, however, of the arte 
ments by which this supposed avowal 's 
inferred ; and would beg the Layman’ 
patient attention to the discussion ¢ 
them in Ram Mohun Roy's Appeal, P- 
96. In noticing the following asserties 
of Ram Mohun Roy, found in the Bs- 
tract, ‘What credit can be obtained 
proving one is not three, and the same 
Being cannot be God and Mau? the 
Layman questions him, whether he 
explain how the soul and body make ove 
man ? how we feel them distinct t 
united ? and then concludes, that if ho 
Mohun Roy believes these things without 
being able to explain them, he should 
not reject the mystery of the Trinity ® 
Unity, though beyond comp 4 
The Layman would not, | supposes 
such a conclusion in a cool momen, 
were he to pay attention to the follows 
passage, found in the same Extract from 
the Appeal of Ram Mohun Rey, that a 
peared in the Calcutta Journal : ‘it 


1 tk} 
he denied, that we are ted! 
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the force of the senses to believe many 
things that we cannot fully understand : 
but when the evidence of our senses docs 
not compel us, how can we believe what 
is not only beyond our comprehension, 
but contrary to it and to the common 
course of nature, and directly against 
revelation, which declares positively the 
wnity of God as well as his incomprehen- 
sibility, bat no where ascribes to him 
any number of persons or any portion 
of magnitude?’ Let the Layman point 
out first where and how the force of the 
senses, Or any mathematical administra- 
tion, depending also upon the senses, 
compels us to believe Trinity in Unity, 
avd the union of God and wan, as it does 
with regard to the soul and body; and 
let him shew such revelation as ascribes 
to God any number of persons and any 
portion of magnitude, and then put the 
above questions to Ram Mohan Roy, and 
require him to believe the mystery of 
Trinity in Unity, which is not only be- 
yond our understanding, but also con- 
trary to it. 

“ As the Layman states, ‘ that such a 
person as Christ did exist, and that he 
did those things which are recorded of 
him in our gospel, is admitted both by 
the Jews and Mohammuddans,’ I must 
beg to remind him, that though the Jews 
admit that such a person as Jesus lived, 
they utterly deny that the Christ has ap- 
peared, as they still expect Christ or Mes- 
siah (which is synonymous with Christ) 
for their final delivery. ©Mussulmans, 
also, though they admit the existence of 
Christ, yet deny his most meritorious 
work, | mean his death on the cross, and 
class him as a prophet much below the 
rank of Mohammud. 

“The Layman recites the extracts 
from Locke and Newton, and thus inter- 
prets them as the declared proofs of the 
Trinity. ‘The Saviour is allowed by 
Locke to be our Lord and King, and by 
the term Lord and King, the spiritual 
Lord und King must be meant, which 
is the strongest expression for the 
Deity of the Saviour.” [I have no 
doubt that by the term Lord and King, 
the spiritual Lord and King is under- 
stood; but I cannot see what relation 
these titles bear to the Deity of Jesus ; 
divines are called spiritual fathers, and 
the Pope was acknowledged some hun- 
dred years ago by almost all Christians, 
and is at the present age considered by a 
majority of Christians, as their spiritual 
King. So also the bishops of the British 
Parliament were in the time of Locke, 
and still are termed spiritual Lords ; but 
weither divines in general, nor the Pope 
himself, nor the Bishops of England, can 
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therefore be considered as bearing titles 
that imply their being possessed of the 
divine nature. The Layman might per- 
haps have been better justified, according 
to the Trinitarian mode of arguing, in 
drawing this conclusion from the lan- 
guage of Locke, did we not meet with 
the phrase ‘promised and sent from 
God,’ added to the term ‘our Lord and 
King ;’ or had he found the words ¢ from 
the Father,’ instead of ‘from God,’ as 
no one will seruple to confess that a Be- 
ing promised and sent by any other Being, 
must be considered distinct from and 
subordinate to the Being by whom he is 
said to be so promised and sent. 

** Again, the Layman infers from the 
words of Newton, that, as he represents 
it to be the duty of Christians to worship 
God and the Lamb, that great man must 
have believed in the divinity of Christ; for 
that if the Lamb is not God, such worship 
is idolatry. He negleets to notice the 
distinction made by Newton between 
God and the Lamb ; for, while he repre- 
sents God receiving worship as sitting 
upoa his throne and living for ever and 
ever, he considers the Lamb as evralted 
above all by the merits of his death. It 
is no idolatry to worship the Lamb with 
that idea of his nature; but it would be 
of course idolatry, according to Sir Isaac 
Newton's views, to worship the Lamb as 
sitting upon the throne and living for 
ever and ever. The subject of worship 
offered to Christ is fully discussed in 
Ram Mohun Roy's Appeal, p. 48. 

**As to the offence of publishing the 
sentiments that appear so very obnoxious 
to the Layman, I may observe what I be- 
lieve to be the fact, that Ram Mohun 
Roy, as a searcher after the truths of 
Christianity, did keep the result of his 
inquiries to himself, and contented him- 
self with compiling and publishing the 
pure Precepts of Jesus alone, as he 
thought these were likely to be useful to 
his countrymen in the present prejudiced 
state of their minds against Christianity. 
But on the publication of these Precepts, 
he was unexpectedly, in some periodical 
publications, attacked on the subject of 
the ‘Trinity, and he was consequently 
obliged to assign reasons for not embrac- 
ing that doctrine. 

‘“‘{ am not at all surprised at the re- 
ference of the Layman to the penal sta- 
tute against those that deny the divinity 
of Christ: for when reason and revela- 
tion refuse their support, force is the 
only weapon that can be employed. But 
I hope the English nation will never ex- 
hibit the disgraceful spectacle of endea- 
vouring to repress by sach means, opi- 
nions, for the truth of which the autho- 
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rity of the Bible itself is appealed to by 
my countrymen. 
“| am, Sir, 
“ your obedient Servant, 
* SATYA-SADHUN., 
“ Calcutta.” 


The name of Mr. Buckingham, as 
Editor of the Calcutta Journal, must 
be known to many of your readers by 
the noble stand he has been making 

inst the despotic mandates of a 
Governor-General in Council, which 
so il} accord with the liberal senti- 
ments of a Marquis of Hastings con- 
gratulating himself upon having deli- 
vered the press of Calcutta from the 
degrading and vexatious inquisition of 
acensor. The friend to whom I owe 
the materials of the present communi- 
cation, has put into my hands several 
letters which he has lately received 
from India. These contain very agree- 
able proofs that Mr. Buckingham is 
not only encouraged by an increasing 
circulation of his journal, but that he 
has attached to the support of his 
cause no small portion of the Euro- 
penn talent in British India. Had 
Sir W. Jones, for whom one might 
have desired a Nestor’s age, been 
suffered by an all-wise but inscrutable 
Providence to see these days, he would 
have rejoiced to realize in the East, 
amidst the votaries of avarice and am- 
tion, his own animated description of 
———— * men, high-minded men 
Who know their rights, and, knowing, 

dare maintain.” 


Such men, actuated by a spirit pa- 
cific, yet determined, who have the 
courage to repeat to Governors Ge- 
neral and Boards of Direction or Con- 
troul, the expostulation, strike, but 
hear me, must, surely, at length be 


heard. 
J. T. RUTT. 


P.S. I am indebted to Mr. Wawne 
(p. 337) for the courtesy with which 
he has expressed his opinion, or at 
least his suspicion, that the letter of 
his friend Mr. Howe should not have 
been offered for publication. 1 assure 

correspondent that I would rea- 
dily add this to the numerous instances 
of defective judgment, which recollec- 
tion too easily supplies, could I con- 
sider the letter of Mr. Howe as “9 
private letter.” 


By private, Mr. Wawne certainly 


designs confidential, for he will res. 
dily agree with me, that all epistolary 
correspondences are recommended }) 
the circumstance that the letters were 
not written, as suspected of Pope's 
for the public eye. Now Iam not 
aware that any letter could be less 
confidential than that in question, 
The acquaintance of the parties had 
but just commenced in Dorchester 
gaol, under the impression which my 
friend’s wrongs and sufferings from 
the power of “ wicked and unreasop. 
able men,” could not fail to make on 
the mind of such a man as Mr. Howe. 
Nor can I discover in the letter any 
trace of peculiar confidence, or the 
least hint at secrecy. Also, respecting 
the subject which has produced a dis. 
cussion in your pages, such as I haveno 
desire to prolong, I knew that it could 
not be private ; for, only a few 
before the date of Mr. Howe’s letter, 
I had myself written and been written 
against on that subject, in the public 
prints ; and, in concert with a learned 
friend, long an eminent barrister, | 
had brought the question before the 
most public body of Dissenters to 
which we had access. It was our opi- 
nion, whether well or ill formed I will 
not now inquire, that the original Re- 
gium Donum appeared to be a boon 
from the minister of the day, as & 
compromise for the justice whi 
policy or power would not enable him 
to concede; and, therefore, that it 
would be creditable to Dissenters 
abandon the compromise, while they 
continued, as I hope they will never 
cease, to demand the justice. 


Se 
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HE Catholics in Germany appe 
to be making great efforts © 

recover, if possible, some part of 
influence of which _ have been 
deprived by the events which at 
the French Revolution,—the 
zation of the ecclesiastical pees 
and the general abolition of monastt 
orders, and appropriation of monastic 
property, except in the Austrian pre 
vinces. The latitude of 
in which some of the Protestants 
indulged, has terrified some men 
good feelings, but weak minds, inte 
the bosom of that church which, > 











rescribing an unch 
Pith, seems to keep 


er children at 
the est possible distance from the 
dangers of infidelity. This we believe 
to have been the case with the pious 
Count Stolberg, whose conversion was 
the subject of a controversy which 
filled the German newspapers and 
periodical publications about two years 
since; and the same motive appears 
to have influenced a descendant of the 
celebrated Haller, who has lately 
ublished an account of his secession 
rom the Reformed Church of Swit- 
rerland to Popery. Others, like Fre- 
derie Schlegel, (if indeed his conversion 
is not to be attributed to the baser 
motive of worldly ambition,) bein 
meu of taste and poetical feeling, find 
Protestantism too modern, cold and 
naked for them, and exchange it for 
the pomp, pgp ronnne and antiquity 
of Popery. The vulgar, meanwhile, 
are assailed by their credulity, and an 
attempt has been recently made to 
revive the scenes exhibited at the 
tomb of Abbé Paris, in the South of 
Germany, which, perhaps, only needed 
a violent interference of government 
to produce a delusion equally extensive 
and extravagant. ‘The principal actors 
in this affair are a peasant of the aame 
of Martin Michel, of Unterwittig- 
hausen, in the grand duchy of Baden, 
and an ecclesiastic of high rank, the 
Prince Alexander of Hohenlohe Schil- 
lingsfiirst. Michel appears to have 
recovered from some disorder, as he 
believed, by prayer, and afterwards 
to have applied the saine remedy with 
the same success to other aillicted 
persons, till his fame spreading through 
the neighbourhood, he was persuaded 
by the priests to consider his miracu- 
power as a proof of the divine 
authority of the Catholic Church, and 
% a manifestation of Divine power, 
ned for the seasonable purpose 
of convincing the world that this 
Church alone inherited the gifts of 
alg promised to the apostles. The 
Prince of Hohenlohe, a very young 
man, at the present time, we believe, 
not 283 years of age, residing in his 
neighbourhood, an having, it should 
seem by his own account, discovered 
‘s OWN prayers to possess a similar 
Yirtue, and being equally zealous for 
= wary oy Catholic Church, was 
; y to join his operations 
with those of Michel Martin. Thus 
VOL. XVi1, 3 FP 
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eable model of splendidly presented to the world, 


their wonder-working powers every 
day attracted greater notice, and the 
fame of their cures spread far and 
wide, so that on the Prince’s arrival, 
in January 1821, at Eichstiidt, the 
whole country for fifty miles round 
was in commotion, and the roads 
were covered with patients afflicted 
with various maladies, travelling on 
foot and on horseback, in carnages 
and sledges, to be healed. Two illus- 
trious personages were said to have 
been cured, the Princess of Schwar- 
zenburg, and the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, the former of debility in the 
limbs, the latter of a deafness which 
had afflicted him from his childhood. 
Hitherto the cures had been performed 
by prayer and exorcisth, between the 
party desiring relief and Michel and 
the Prince; the police of Bamberg 
and Wiirzburg now interfered, very 
wisely not to forbid that any more 
miracles should be wrought, but to 
prohibit secret proceedings between the 
workers of them and the patients, and 
to require that what was done should 
take place openly, and in the presence 
of scientific men. On June 28, 1821, 
accordingly the experiment was tried 
on twenty patients in the Julius hos- 
pital at Wiirzburg, but without the 
sinallest success, as is attested by a 
protocol regularly drawn up, although 
the faith of the common people was 
so strong that every one of them was 
believed to have been cured. At 
Bamberg a commission was appointed 
for the purpose of investigating the 
reality of the alleged cures ; the Prince 
tried his gifts in their presence, upon 
a number of sick persons, without any 
effect ; and as reports continued to be 
spread of miracles wrought by him in 
private families, each of these cases 
was separately inquired into, and the 
result was, that in none of them did 
any cure appear to have been effected. 
Of course the failures were all attri- 
buted to want of faith, and those 
whom he could not heal, the Prince 
exhorted to come again, after con- 
fession and communion, with their 
minds in a better frame. The two 
cases which have excited the most 
attention, those of the Princess of 
Schwarzenburg, and the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria, when the circumstances 
are carefully examined, will appear to 
be any thing but miraculous. The 
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Princess, according to the testimony 
of her medical attendant, Heine, had 
been making progress towards the 
recovery of the power of walking, 
and he had announced to her con- 
nexions his hopes that her cure would 
soon be completed. In this state of 
things Martin Michel is introduced to 
her, prays over her with great fervour, 
raises her mind to a state of high 
excitement, produces that confidence 
in her own power which medical men 
know is in such cases alone wanting to 
accomplish the effect, commands her 
to walk,—she makes the experiment, 
and finds that she cando so. The deaf- 
ness of the Crown Prince of Bavaria 
had been only a hardness of hearing, 
and though, by his own testimony, 
he heard a great deal better after the 
rayers of Prince Alexander than 
vefore, he confesses that he still hears 
much worse than other people. It 
remains to be seen too, whether even 
this partial amendment will be per- 
manent. 

The caution with which the Court 
of Rome proceeded in respect to this 
affair, appears at first sight extraor- 
dinary. The letter addressed to the 
Vicar-General, Baron von Gross, at 
Bamberg, is to the following effect : 
“We have heard with pleasure of the 
wonderful cures accomplished by the 
prayers of our beloved son, Prince 
Alexander of Hohenlohe, and exhort 
him to continue them, avoiding, how- 
ever, all noisy publicity, lest that 
which is holy be made the object of 
idle curiosity or ridicule. We expect 
from the Vicar-General an exact and 
faithful account of the most linportant 
of these cures, corroborated by testi- 
mony on oath, and we will then sum- 
mon a special consistory, which, after 
strict examination, shall decide whe- 
ther they really bear the character of 
" iracles " Papal infallibility was not 
wont in former days to wait for affi- 
darits in order to pronounce its i" 
erees ; but the reason of this cautions 
proceeding is evident. The letter was 
received on September 8 ; on June 28 
the Prince had failed in his attempts 
to cure the patients in the hospital : 
pt treet lene 
a le Fescript was drawn up, and 
- ms, ft wrefore, with consummate 
cence that 


| pru- 
it he is exhorted to avoid 
neisy publieity, and that the final 
decision on his miracles is referred to 
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a consistory, which, no doubt, will 
hold its first sitting on the Grecian 
Kalends. This affair, absurd as it 
may seem to us, has excited very 
great attention in Germany, from the 
attempt made to connect the miraeles 
of the Prince and Michel with the 
claims of the Catholic Church. The 
review of the pamphlets occasioned by 
it fills 35 pages in the Jenaische Allge- 
meine Litteratur-Zeitung of March 
this year, from which the facts above 
related have been extracted. Among 
them are discourses preached by Am 
mon at Dresden, and Bretschneider at 
Gotha, both men of great considera 
tion among the Saxon theologians, 
and who would hardly have troubled 
their audiences upon such a subject, 
had not the reported miracles made a 
considerable impression, even in their 
comparatively distant sphere. 

We see no reason for charging the 
principal agents in this transaction 
with any wilful fraud. Michel appears 
to be an ignorant enthusiastic peasant, 
who had been led by some accidental 
circumstances, to attribute a peculiar 
virtue to his own intercessions, and 
was persuaded by the priests to coa- 
sider himself as a living proof of the 
apostolical tradition of the gift of 
healing in the true Church. Neither 
he nor the Prince appears to hare 
derived emolument from their mit’ 
culous powers, or to have practised 
any collusion with the persons alleged 
to have been benefited by them. In 
this, as in all the cases ol similar 
popular delusion, there can be ne 
doubt that real benefit has been derived 
by some persons whose disorders have 
been of such a nature that lively eX- 
citement and strong agitation were 
calculated to be useful to them. 
German Thaumaturgi will serve © 
furnish an additional chapter to Doug- 
las’s Criterion. Their fame seem 
already to be dying fast away. B 
the Frankfort Journal of Oct. 6, 1821, 
Michel gives notice that he 1s going 
on a journey for an indefinite 06 
and shall not be able to receive the 
visits of those who had annow 
their intention of coming to him. 
Prince on the 15th of the same men™s 
declares by the same channel, “ that 
his professional duties and the 
state of his health compel him we 
decline the visits of those who meant 
to apply to him.” This illness of 











mniversal healer reminds us of what is 
said to have happened to Von Feinagle, 
of artificial memory, when in this 
country. Having lost a bank note, he 
applied to the police to assist him in 
recovering it, and on being told that 
it was necessary they should know the 
number, he was compelled to confess 
that he had forgotten a ** Nee pro- 
sunt domino que prosunt omnibus 


artes |” 
k. 
[Prince Hohenlohe’s miracles are 
not, it seems, confined to Germany, or 
to his own presence. The Catholic 
Miscellany, ® magazine recently esta- 
blished for the support of the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, contains in 
the number just published the follow- 
ing account of a supernatural cure, 
effected by the Prince’s means, in En- 
land: 
“ Miss BarBARA O'Connor, aged 29 
years, a choir nun of the community of 
English ladies formerly established at 
Leeds, but now residing at New Hall, 
near Chelmsford, Essex, was attacked in 
November 1820, with a malady in her 
right arm, accompanied by excruciating 
pain. in the December following, she 
lost the entire use of her hand and arm, 
so that she could not move a_ finger. 
Recourse was had to medical art, and 
the most distinguished practitioners were 
employed, particularly Mr. Carpue, of 
London, to restore the afflicted limb, but 
without effect. From December 23, 1820, 
till the Srd of last May, the pain continued 
without intermission, and the limb para- 
lytic, though the swelling was at times 
reduced by the application of medicine. 
Ou the Sth of March last, Prince Houen- 
LOHE Was applied to by letter, who, in 
reply, dated Bamberg, March 16, gave 
notice that he would offer up mass for the 
afflicted sister on May 3, at cight o'clock, 
and invoke for her the sacred name of 
Jesus. The invalid made a retreat and 
4 nine days’ devotion, and prepared herself 
by a general confession. On the same 
day, at the same hour, mass was likewise 
celebrated by the chaplain of the convent, 
and all the sisters communicated. At 
twenty minutes past eight, as the priest 
was beginning to read the last gospel, 
8 O'Connor felt a powerful emotion ; 
she heard a sudden crack in her right 
shoulder, from which a thrilling sensation 
darted to the ends of her fingers, the pain 
mstantly ceased, and motion was as 
‘tmultaneously restored to both her arm 
and hand, the free use of which she con- 
Unues to enjuy to this day. 
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** For some time previously to the cure, 
Miss O'Connor had left off the use of 
medicine, On May 2, however, she was 
visited by Dr. Badley, of Chelmsford, and 
Mr. Barlow, a sureeon of Writtle, who 
both examined her arm, and pronounced 
it to be in as bad a state as they had ever 
seen it; the wrist measured 15 inches 
round. They both visited her again 
shortly after the sudden cure, expressed 
their astonishment at the change they 
witnessed, and attributed it to the inter- 
vention of Divine power and goodness, 
Dr. Badley, in a letter dated May 24, 
which he wrote to a gentlemen ou the 
subject, observes in conclusion, ‘ This, 
my dear Sir, baffles all reasoning. What 
cau we say? Nothing; but bow in silent 
wonder and admiration ; or burst out with 
the poet— These are thy wonderous works, 
Parent of good! Almighty!" 


The same magazine thus announces 
the Catholic conversions in Germany, 
to which our correspondent has al- 


luded: 


** During the present year two forcign- 
ers, named John Christopher Rous and 
‘Thomas Watts, made abjuration of Pro- 
testantism in the church of St. Nicholas 
of Chardonunet; and also two English 
gentlemen, who have received confirma- 
tion in a private chapel. Other great 
examples are daily occurring; the learned 
as well as the simple have opened their 
eyes to the truth; pastors, men of letters, 
professors and magistrates have returned 
to the bosom of the Catholic Church, A 
distinguished professor of Lausanne was 
lately employed to answer Mr. Haller ; 
this task obliged him to read coutroversy, 
and the result was his conviction of the 
truth of Catholic doctrines, and his re- 
nunciation of error. He has since eu- 
tered among the Jesuits at Fribourg,” 

kp.] 
Se 


SIR, 

R. YATES infers, (p. 292,) that 

my own view of the construc- 
tion of the words of | Cor. i. 2, ev 
"act Tos emimaremevog TO ovona TH 
Kupia fuwv Ince Xpice  wavts tory, 
is not clear; because, as he supposes, 
I have offered no less than five dif- 
ferent translations of them: this is a 
mistaken supposition: the difference 
is merely verbal, for the sense is iden- 
tically the same. ‘The terms are con- 
vertible! This may be elucidated by 
a reference to Dr. Clarke: Seripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity, Works, IV. 73, 
No. 691, where he notices that James 
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ii. 7, “that worthy name by which ye 
are called,” is literally, “ which was 
called upon you” or “ over you,” To 
exixAnOey ep vuas, and observes, that 
the mode of expression is the same as 
in Acts xv. 17: ‘* All the Gentiles 
upon whom my name is called :” this 
latter text might, therefore, be equally 
well rendered, ‘* who are called by my 
name,” 

The competency of Wakefield, as a 
scholar, to decide on the meaning of 
an idiom used by Jewish writers who 
wrote in Greek, was by me taken for 
granted, and I did not conceive it in- 
cumbent on me to furnish the proofs 
of the accuracy of his opinion. 

Wakefield renders Acts ix. 14, “ to 
bind all that call themselves by thy 
name ;” which is equivalent in sense, 
though a little varied in phrase, with 
his rendering of 1 Cor. i. 2, “ that 
take upon themselves the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” For this usage 
of emiadeoucs, in the middle or reci- 
procal sense, he has Sch/eusner’s au- 
thority. //ammond, with whom Locke 
agrees, says, “* exxadrucbas ovoua is 
“to be called by the name’ of Jesus 
Christ as by a surname; marking the 
peculiar union which subsists between 
us and Christ, as of a spouse with her 
husband, or as of a slave with his 
master, who is also called by his mas- 
ter’s name.”” Whether we adopt the 
passive or middle sense, the words 
still convey the same meaning ; for, as 
Schleusner remarks, “ the formulary 
stixahucbas ovoue tivec, signifies uni- 
versally, ‘ to profess some certain 

rson’s religion.’” I cannot, there- 

ore, agree with Mr. Yates, that the 
difference in the middle or passive use 
of the verb is at all material. 

Among the various senses enume- 
rated by Dr. Clarke, (Scrip. Doct. No. 
691,) in which this phrase is used, 
only one implies direct invocation : 
Acts vii. 59, when Stephen, who sees 
Jesus present with him in a vision, 
calle upon him “ to receive his spirit:” 
but Hammond, s aking of the use of 
the word generally in the New Tes- 
tament, says expressly, “ erxahacba: 
Spine to be named (or surnamed) ; 
Matt.x.3; Luke xxii. 3; Acts i, 23, 
a and -. other places, in which 
then ve, not an active, signi- 


Thus, Sir, if I sce no difficulty in 
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the formula before us, and feel ao 
doubt as to its bearing and import, | 
have at least the countenance of better 
scholars than myself. 

Mr. Yates, in support of his hy 
thesis, that this is “‘ one of the diff. 
culties left in revelation for the pur. 
pese of inculcating humility and can. 
dour,” quotes a passage from the 
Trinitarian translators of the Bible, 
importing that “ it has pleased God, 
in his divine providence, here and there 
to scatter words and sentences of difi- 
culty and doubtfulness :” that “ fear. 
fulness would therefore better beseem 
us than confidence, and that, if we 
will resolve, we should resolve upoa 
modesty.” 

Now, Sir, J, for my part, cannot 
understand the modesty which hesi- 
tates when all is at stake. Paul speaks 
of “ great boldness in the faith ;” and 
he who, through modesty, doubts whe- 
ther Christ may not have been invo- 
cated in prayer, in opposition to bis 
own express contrary command, John 
xvi. 23, may, through the same me 
desty, hesitate whether he ought ast 
to acknowledge that the sacramental 
bread is Christ’s body. There sa 
end of all critical discussion or ® 
quiry, and there remains only an oF 
thodox “ prostration of the wnder- 
standing.” 

The extract from the preface to the 
Bible assumes what I am by no means 
disposed to grant, the plenary inspit 
tion of the Sacred Records. If Ged 
scattered, through the written Gospels 
“words and sentences of difficulty and 
doubtfulness,”” God by his im 
spirit superintended and dictated the 
writing: and when Paul desired that 
“the cloak and parchments W 
left behind him at Troas might be sew 
to him,” it may be contended, as, # 
fact, it has been contended, that the 
sentence was designed to include some 
meaning of mysterious iastructe®. 
But, Sir, as the evangelical and ap 
tolical writers lay no — to any such 
supernatural aid, as they sp 
an it when afforded, and cautious 
disclaim it where it might mistaken!) 
be conceived that they wrote under 
direction, the notion of literal 
tion falls to the ground, and wit 


that of dark phrases and yu 


meanings, purposely inserted 
or exercise our charity. 1 


our fait 
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in question, from its frequent 
gceurrence, appears to have been a 
common, and therefore well under- 
stood form of expression: it occurs 
usually in the course of historical 
narrative, where the writer is simply 
stating a fact, or designating a class 
or profession of persons, and where 
those who “* profess the name of 
Christ,” or the simple term ‘“ Chris- 
tians,” would have equally well com- 
wrted with the drift of the passage. 
hat such was really its import, and 
that it was a Hebraism in common 
use, has been shewn from the instances 
already adduced, and is further prov- 
ed from Deuteron. xxviii. 10: ‘* And 
all people of the earth shall see that 
thou art called by the name of the 
Lord :” wbovras ce wayta ta eOvy t7H¢ 
ys, ots To ovo Kupse emixexAntas cos 
that the name of the Lord has been 
called upon thee. The sense of cog- 
nominor to em«adeouas is common 
both in Xenophon and Lucian: but it 
is, I think, more to the purpose to 
appeal to the collateral authorities in 
the writers of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures than to those in profane 
authors, whose use of the term would 
not be conclusive as to the use of it 
by a Jewish writer of Greek. The 
conjunction of ex«adrcouas With ovoua, 
in a sense of religious subjection or 
allegiance, is an idiom, which seems 
to have been imported into the Greek 
language from that of the Hebrews ; 
and to have been adopted by the apos- 
tles from the Greek Septuagint. 

The several passages, which I con- 
sider as proofs of the sense which the 
apostles intended to convey, being 
equivalent to Christian profession, are 
not new to Mr. Yates, br he has him- 
self quoted and arranged them with 
great perspicuity and effect in his 
“ Vindication, p. 225,” I cannot dis- 

ise my astonishment that, having 

ht them to bear with such com- 
plete success against the display of 
texts adduced by Mr. Wardlaw in de- 
fence of the ve dma worship of Je- 
sus of Nazareth, he should still pro- 


fess that he is in a state of wreestinty 
e 


and that he should have weakened t 
foree of this part of his Vindication, 
such previous admissions. I do 
n0t apprehend that Mr. Yates means 
4o allow, that if the sense of ‘‘ taking 
~hrist’s name” be found inadmissible, 
* will follow that Christ was invocated 
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in prayer: but the effect of his con- 
cessions is to make it appear so, and 
to lend additional weight to the argu- 
ment in favour of such iavocation. 
SERVETUS. 


P.S. The friends of Unitarian truth 
will, I dare say, feel their obligation 
to Mr. Yates for his having so promptly 
acceded to the suggestion of your cor- 
respondent Proselytus: will the au- 
thor of “ the Sequel,” allow me to 
hint a hope that the new edition will 
be printed of a uniform size with the 
** Vindication,” in order that they who 
possess the latter may be enabled to 
bind them in one volume? 

—= 
Rebuke of Intolerance in America. 


A MUCH respected correspondent 
has sent us the following extract 
from an American paper, edited by 
Mr. Walsh, the American traveller 
and political writer. ‘“ Being himself 
a zealous Catholic,” (says our corre- 
spondent,) his testimony in favour of 
the Unitarians in America is particu- 
larly valuable, and his exposure of 
the bigotry of Dr. Mason the more 
striking. Dr. Mason when here, J 
think, published a Plea for Catholic 
Communion : but it seems his Catho- 
licism is particular, as I think Tillot- 
son observes of /toman Catholics.” 


INTOLERANCE, 

Dr. Mason, President of Carlisle Col- 
lege, delivered an animated address to 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, on the 
occupation of the new State Capitel at 
Harrisburg. Some phrases, such as “ ve- 
nerable hearers,” “ friends and fathers,” 
applied to the legislature, give rather 
a grotesque air to the composition, but, 
on the whole, it was well adapted to 
the occurrence, and is marked by excel- 
lent doctrine. ‘The following passage 
deserved all the attention and reflection 
of his auditors. 

‘‘ The first great question with all 
earthly legislators should be, not what is 
popular, but what is right, making the 
point of popularity to be at all times 
subordinate to the point of integrity, 
having always a distinct reference to the 
presence and the commandment of our in- 
finite Judge. We are here upon ground 
where all is authority on one side, and 
all ought to be obedience on the other. 
The divine law admits of no compromise : 
and the legislation which - ae = 
ceed upon this principle, 
leave to say, is rotten: aud, as it disre- 
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gards the authority of God, can never 
subserve the happiness of man.” 

We have just seen another production 
of this eminent scholar and orator, which, 
though in some parts eloquent and edify- 
ing, is, in general, far from doing him 
equal credit by its spirit and purpose. 
We allude to his sermon, preached at 
New York, the 2d ult., on the occasion 
of resigning his charge of his congrega- 
tion. Were not the sermon printed and 
published, we should not, perhaps, feel 
ourselves eutitied to notice it thus; it 
might pass unmolested as one of the 
effusions of a paroxysm of zeal, escaped 
in the heat of pulpit exercise, and wil- 
lingly left only in the memory of a de- 
voted congregation. The references to 
the Unitarians, which are made in this 
vehement discourse, furnish some of the 
most revolting samples which we have 
seen, of theological rancour in the preseut 
day. They are expressed in the strongest 
language of execration, and betray the 
utmost intensity of a hate like that de- 
scribed in the following phrase of Cicero 
—odium immane et crudele barbarorum in 
hostem. ft we could suppose the lan- 
guage of the preacher the true criterion 
of his disposition towards the religious 
denomination whom he assails—that his 
anathemas are those of the heart as well 
as of the tongue, we should deem this 
an opportunity to express comfort and 
joy, that the age of auto da fSes is passed 
away, and that the clergy have it no 
longer in their power to wreak their 
resentment of what they deem heresy, by 
torturing the body and destroying the 
life, as well as blasting the reputation of 
the obnoxious. We belong, ourselves, to 
a church whose tenets are very different 
from those of the class of Christiaus 
whom Dr. Mason reviles and curses; 
and in signifying our horror of his furious 
denunciations, we must not, therefore, 
be supposed to be acting in our own de- 
fence. It is our good fortune, however, 
to be acquainted with several of that 
class, persons of the most estimable cha- 
racter, for whom we ought to feel as 
much nearly as we would for ourselves, 
wheu we see hurled against them a sen- 
tence of proscription and perdition, such 
as the following : 

** Above all things it is devoutly to be 
hoped, that you will never invite to the 
‘care of your souls,’ a man who cares 
nothing about them. I mean, more par- 
ticularly, for | would not be misunder- 
stood, a man who belongs to that rank 
of traitors who miscall themselves ‘ ra- 
tional Christians.’ Against these men I 
have ever warned you, as the enemies of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and all that is 
valuable in his religion and peculiar in 
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his salvation. [ know well that this 
congregation is considered by them as 
the very focus of what they term bigotry; 
and I do rejoice that thus far | and you 
have been counted worthy to suffer shame 
for his name. Long may it continue s9! 
Long may it be thought a hopeless case 
to attempt to bring you over to the fel. 
lowship of devils. Though I would yet 
slander the devil: he promotes his work, 
as the destroyer, not by tempting men to 
his belief, but by persuading them to em. 
brace what he does not bheliere—what x 
too coarse and ahominable for hell itself ; 
and what the philosophical Christians shall 
find to be so, when they get to their ows 
place. The pretences of these men to 
kindness and candour and love, are all 
hollow. They mean to make proselytes 
of you, and two-fold more the children 
of hell than themselves. O keep ata 
distance from them!  Furthest from 
them, and their charity, is best. Come 
not near their ice, never to be melted 
hut in that fire which shall not be quenched. 
This pulpit, this church, were destined 
to the glory of the Lord Jesus, Let them 
never be polluted by a foot, vor profaned 
by a tongue, which are not moved by his 
honour,” 

This is the strain of fierce and odious 
passion. We can no more admire the 
Reverend President uttering it from the 
pulpit, than we could have admired Sit 
Edward Coke, when he called Sir Walter 
Raleigh, “ viper, monster, spider of hell, 
vile and execrable traitor, odious fellow, 
and damnable Atheist.” It appears to ws 
as repugnant to the true ends of Chris 
tianity, as it is to the genius of our poli- 
tical and social systems. Among the 
‘* rational Christians,” whom the Prese 
dent had in view, we know one that, @ 
universal rectitude of conduct, in pratt 
cal virtue, in benevolence of heart, in the 
carnestness, variety and success of his 
efforts for the relief of the unfortunate, 
and the promotion of every liberal 
laudable purpose, has at least no supe 
rior in the United States. The country 
at large knows another in the presest 
Chaplain of the House of Representative 
at Washington, as a man of great leam- 
ing and talents, admired and esteeme 
for his domestic merits, as well as for lus 
public qualities. 

We cite these instances from among 
the many that may be adduced, to illus 
trate the extravagance and injustice 
the language which we have quoted. we 
do not meddle with polemical divinity » 
we have no idea of interfering ™ 
gious controversies on points of — 
but we feel that when one denominatie® 
of Christians, or any association of per 
suns styling themselves such lead, @ 
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several, lives as useful and moral as the 
best of the community, they ought to be 


deemed sincere in ¢Aheir interpretation of 


the Bitle, and that no member of any 
other denomivation has a right to hold 


them up to the world as the worst of 


reprobates. Such intolerance and uncha- 
ritableness canuot fail to be condemred 
by public opinion, and richly deserve to 
be signalized for rebuke and repudiation, 
The example of a spirit like that which 
is breathed in this Sermon, is bad. It 
may be more common than we suppose ; 
it may have been further provoked than 
we imagine; but when it is vented in 
this manner, it can only exasperate blind 
animosities and serve to bring the reli- 
gious character into disrepute. 
——— 
Sir, Torquay, \822. 
[' appears to me that the more we 
consider the essence of the Unita- 
rian doctrine, and the origin of its se- 
veral particulars, the more we shall 
he convinced that it amounts to this : 
that the word and spirit of God, as 
spoken of in the Scriptures, are not 
distinct persons, or conscious minds, 
from the Father, but merely certain 
powers inherent in his divine, self-ex- 
istent nature. Wherever this is fairly 
admitted, there is no real doctrine of 
a Trinity left, and though some clouds 
may still lower round the mind, yet in 
effect the person is become a Unita- 
rian. From a sense of the import- 
ance of this point, I am induced to 
send you some extracts from Watts, 
a name truly illustrious; which for 
learning, piety and candour, has 
scarcely been outshone since the Re- 
formation. The passages which | 
quote are from the work entitled, 
“The Arian invited to the Orthodox 
Faith: Part I. ;” and it may afford 
satisfaction to some of your readers, 
who have not Watts’s Works in their 
hands, to see how clearly he main- 
tas the great Unitarian principle 
above-mentioned. 
wat the Preface the author observes, 
Such as know little of these disputes, 
and have never ventured to read any 
thing but the writers of their own 
side, generally imagine that all things 
in their own particular scheme are as 
clear as the light; and they are too 
realy to impute all the doubts or 
difficulties that are raised on these 
subjects to the want of a due regard 
for truth.” —« Perhaps it may be 


charged upon me, that I have not in 
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these Dissertations exactly confined 
myself, in every punctilio, to the 
same sentiments which I had publish- 
ed some years ago, with relation to 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; and par- 
ticularly, that though I continue to 
maintain the supreme Deity of the 
Son and Spirit, yet that I have ex- 
wressed the doctrine of their persona- 
ity in stronger and more unlimited 
terms heretofore than I have done in 
these papers. Here let me first give 
one general answer. When I apply 
myself with diligence to make further 
inquiries into the great doctrines of 
the Gospel, | would never make my 
own former opinions the standard of 
truth, and the rule by which to deter- 
mine my future judgment. My work 
is always to lay the Bible before me, 
to consult that sacred and infallible 
guide, and to square and adjust all 
iny sentiments to that certain and 
unerring rule. It is to this supreme 


judge of controversies that I pay an 


unreserved submission, and would de- 
rive all further light from this foun- 
tain. I thank God, that I have learn- 
ed to retract my former sentiments, 
and change them when, upon stricter 
search and review, they appear less 
agreeable to the divine standard of 
faith.” —‘‘ I think it proper to acknow- 
ledge, that I was at that time inclined 
to suppose these personal represen- 
tations in Scripture, especially so far 
as relates to the blessed Spirit, were 
really to be understood in a more pro- 
per and literal sense than I now find 
necessary; and on that account I did 
then express the doctrine of three per- 
sons or three distinct intelligent agents, 
in terms a little stronger and more 
unlimited than my judgment now ap- 
roves. For since that time | have 
more carefully considered the Jewish 
idioms of speech, wherein powers, 
virtues and properties are frequently 
personalized, or represented in a per- 
sonal manner.” 

So much from the Preface: we 
afterwards read as follows : 

“The great and blessed God, consi- 
dered in his own nature, is far supe- 
rior to all our thoughts, and exalted 
high above our most raised apprehen- 
sions. And because we are not capa- 
ble of taking in heavenly ideas in their 
own sublimest nature, God has been 
pleased to teach us the a things 
that relate to himself, in earthly lan- 
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guage; and by way of analogy to 
creatures he has let us know some- 
thing what God is. 

“Among all the creatures that 
come within the reach of our common 
and obvious cognizance, human na- 
ture is the most perfect; and, there- 
fore, it has pleased the great and glo- 
rious God, by resemblances drawn 
from ourselves, to accommodate the 
descriptions of himself to our capaci- 
ties. When he speaks of his own na- 
ture in the language of men, he often 
uses the names of human parts, and 
members, and faculties, to represent 
his own properties and actions thereby, 
that he may bring them within the 
notice of the lowest capacity and the 
meanest understanding among the 
children of men. Therefore he speaks 
of his face, to signify the discovery of 
himself ; his eyes to describe his know- 
ledge; his Aeart to describe his 
thoughts ; his Aand and arm to signify 
his power and activity; and his mouth 
to dence his resolutions or revela- 
tions. 

“But since in the composition of 
human nature there are two distinct 

rts, a soul and a body, and the soul 
i much the nobler and more exalted 
principle, it has also pleased God to 
rise above corporeal images, and to 
describe himself, his attributes, pro- 
perties, power and operations by way 
of analogy to a human soul, We 
know by our own consciousness, or 
by an inward inspection into ourselves, 
that our soul or spirit is a being which 
has understanding, and will, thoughts, 
inclinations, knowledge, desires and 
various powers to move the body. 
Therefore our Saviour has told us, 
God is a spirit, and the brightest and 
sublimest representations of God in 
Scripture, are such as bear an analogy 
and resemblance to the soul of man, 
or a spiritual, thinking nature. 

“* As the chief faculties of our souls 
are the mind and will, or rather a 
power of knowing, and a power of 
acting, so God seems to have revealed 
himself to us as endued with two 
divine faculties, his word or wisdom, 
and his. spirit or efficient power. It 
is by this word and this spirit, that he 
is represented in Scripture as manag- 
mg the great concerns of the creation, 
providence, redemption and salvation : 
and these three, viz., God the Father, 
his Word and his Spirit, are held forth 
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to us in Scripture as one God, even as 
the soul of man, his mind and his will, 
are one spiritual being. Since reason 
and Scripture agree to teach wo the 
nature of God, and inform us who 
and what God is by this analogy, | 
think in our inquiries on this sacred 
subject, we ought to follow this an. 
logy so fur as reason and Scripture 
allow us. Now it is evident thats 
human soul, in its nature, is one con. 
scious mind; and it is utterly incon. 
sistent with the nature of it to have 
two or three distinct conscious princi. 
ples, or natures, in it, that is, to in. 
clude two or three different conscious 
beings; and since we are told that 
God is one, and God is a spirit, it 
would be something strange if we 
must believe that God is two or three 
spirits.”—** If there be some distine- 
tions or differences in the Divine nm 
ture, greater than that of relations, 
modes or attributes, and less than 
that of substances, I know not what 
name to give it better than that of 
divine powers. Let us therefore sup- 
pose the great and blessed God to be 
one infinite spirit, one conscious being, 
who possesses real, distinct or differ- 
ent powers, which in sacred language 
are called the Word and the Spint. 
And though this difference or distine- 
tion be not so great as to allow of 
different consciousnesses, or to make 
distinct spirits, yet these two powers 
may be represented in Scripture m4 
figurative manner, under distinet per- 
sonal characters.” 

“‘ May not the human mind and the 
will be represented in a personal mat 
ner, or as distinct personal agents, at 
least by a figurative way of speaking, 
though they are but two powers of 
the same soul? May I not use such 
language as this: ‘My mind has le- 
boured hard to find out such a di 
culty ; my will is resolutely bent t 
pursue such a course’? And many 
other common expressions there are 
of the same nature, wherein the mind 
and will are still more evidently 
plainly represented as persons. 

‘‘And since human powers #* 
thus represented as persons, why @* 
not the word and the spirit, which a 
divine powers, be thus repre’ 
also? And why may not God bere 
presented as a person transact! paw 
own divine affairs with his Wo 
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his Spirit under personal 
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since a man is often represented as 
transacting human affairs with his un- 
derstanding, mind, will, reason, fancy, 
or conscience, in a personal manner?” 

“ With respect to the term person, 
since neither scripture itself applies 
it to the Word or Spirit, nor the elder 
nor later writers of the church have 
confined themselves to the use of this 
term, I can see no necessity of the 
confinement of ourselves or others to 
it, when we are speaking of the pure 
distinctions in the Divine nature. And 
when we are endeavouring to explain 
them in a rational manner, and to 
form and adjust our clearest ideas of 
them, I think we may use the term, 
divine properties, or rather divine 
powers, for this end. Perhaps this 
word, powers, comes nearest to the 
genuine ideas of things, so far as we 
can apply human words to divine ideas, 
and this word, powers, makes the dis- 

tinction greater than properties, and I 
think it is so much the better. But 
we have several precedents for the use 
of both these terms among the ancient 
writers.”” 

“The divine Logos seems to be re- 
presented, both in scripture and in the 
rimitive writers, as much distinct 
rom the Father as the same essence 
admits of, or as distinct as may be, 
without being another conscious mind. 

Now this seems to be something more 
than a mere attribute; and therefore 
I call the Logos a divine power ; imi- 
tating herein both the ancient Jews 
and the primitive fathers, who call 
iti) frequently, Yeqia and Novs, and 
Avvayuis @ee, and particularly Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who makes him [ar os«y 
Ts; wtgyaa, But since God and his 
co-essential Word do not ¢eem to have 
two distinct consciousnesses, or to be 
two conscious minds; this eternal 
Logos can hardly be called a person, 
in the common and literal sense of the 
term, as a distinct man or angel, but 
oaly in figurative and metaphorical 

e.” 

_ ‘The Spirit seems to be another 
divine power, which may be called 
the power of efficience ; and although 
18 sometimes described in scripture 
#§ 4 personal agent, after the manner 
of Jewish and eastern writers, yet if 
we put all the scriptures relating to 
this subject together, and view them 
™ ® correspondent light, the Spirit of 

VOL. xvi, 36 
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God does not seem to be described as 
a distinct Spirit from the Father, or 
as another conscious mind, but as an 
eternal, essential power, belonging to 
the Father, whereby all things are 
effected.” 

** Thus it appears, that, as outward 
speech and breath are powers of the 
human body, as reason and vital acti- 
vity or efficience are powers of the 
human soul, so the great God in 
scripture has revealed himself to us 
as a glorious Being, who has two eter- 
nal, essential, divine powers, which, in 
condescension to our weakness, he is 
pleased to describe by way of analogy 
to our souls and bodies ; and this u 
doth by the terms Aoyos and Tyeuua 
in Greek, and in English, Word and 
Spirit.” 

Thus we see that, in the judgment 
of this great man, the Word and Spirit 
are not properly to be feghated as 

ersons, but rather as powers belong- 
ing to the Divine nature. The way in 
which he explains and illustrates this 
point, is highly interesting and instruc- 
tive, nor could a Unitarian wish to see 
his own characteristic opinions more 
justly stated. Yet we should hesitate 
to say that at this time Watts was a 
Unitarian; for though we have seen 
that he had the root of the matter in 
him, yet he had not as yet put forth 
the characteristic branches. At this 
time he held the strange opinion that 
the human soul of Christ pre-existed, 
and was employed by God in the crea- 
tion of the world, and he likewise ap- 
proved of the religious worship of 
Christ as the Mediator, with other in- 
consistencies, which we have good rea- 
son to believe he afterwards abandon- 
ed. Nothing can be plainer than that 
the doctrine contained in the forego- 
ing extracts, cuts at the very root of 
every branch of the Trinitarian scheme 
and ‘worship, and must, if admitted, 
bring the whole of that luxuriant 
growth defenceless to the ground. 


EVELPIS. 


P.S. Allow me particularly to re- 
commend that work of Watts’s from 
which I have made the above extracts, 
to the attention of your readers, It 
is fraught with learning and interesting 
remarks. 


—a 
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410 Chapel Trust Deeds. 


Sir, 


Yr PYUERE are few subiects of greater 

importance to the general inter- 
ests of the Dissenting body, than the 
Deeds of Trust by which their several 
places of worship are held. Few sub- 
jects are, however, less understood, or 
less inquired into. In fact, the usual 
course has been to contide the prepa- 
ration of the instrument to an attor- 
ney, as a piece of routine; and, it 
being once “signed, sealed and deli- 
vered” in due legal form, to consign 
it tothe custody of some faithful Trus- 
tee, there to abide in undisturbed se- 
clusion until his death imposes on his 
heirs the task of searching among his 
papers; and it has been brought 
again to light just in time to be re- 
newed, before the last of those who 
were invested with the power of re- 
newing it had followed his brethren 
to the grave ! 

As a mere security for the tenure of 
our chapels, then, it is highly import- 
ant that this subject should be looked 
into; but in another view it appears 
to me of no less importance, and I am 
unxious to draw the attention of Uni- 
tarian Dissenters in this direction at 
the present moment, because the in- 
crease of their numbers is multiply- 
ing the number of congregations in 
various parts of the kingdom; and 
new buildings are consequently rising 
up for their accommodation. 

Hitherto a great error has been 
committed, by confounding inthe same 
instrument the tenure in the building 
and the constitution of the Society as- 
sembling therein. Where the build- 
ing is held in trust for the Society, 
this is sufliciently objectionable ; be- 
cause a power is conferred on the 
Trustees, which is in a great: measure 
permanent and irresponsible ; and fre- 
quently interferes with the free exer- 
cise of their judgment by the Society 
at large, with respect to such concerns 
as should be altoge ther subject to 
their regulation or choice. But where 
the building is the prope rfiy of indivi- 
duals, whether they form a part of the 
econgregution or not, the objections 
hecome infinitely more formidable ; 
— h as differences may arise 
which the jealousy, so easily excited 

A epueeed _ rests obviously separate, 

“ul probably supposed to be at vari. 


ance, will render it difficult or impos. 
sible to reconcile. 

Let us distinctly understand why 
Society of Christians is formed for 
public worship. Is it not that the 
members, being agreed in their “ mode 
of faith,” consider it for their mutual 
convenience and improvement to as- 
semble together under the guidance 
of a common pastor? This argues 
ho necessary connexion with a particu- 
lar edifice. They may assemble on 
the high-ways, as the first Christians 
did; they may use one buikling this 
year, and another the next. Buta 
constituuion—fixed principles for the 
regulation of their concerns, and ae- 
knowledged by all the members—is 
essentially necessary to the well-being 
of every, Society ; and no religious 
Society should exist, nor indeed can 
be said to exist as a Society, without 
it, 

It will not, however, be questioned, 
that a building set apart for the use 
of such a body must greatly contn- 
bute to their comfort and convenience; 
that, in other words, it may be subser- 
vient to the object for which the So- 
ciety was formed. It is therefore 
highly desirable, that every such 50 
ciety should enjoy the benefit, when 
it can be obtained without sacrifeing 
superior considerations. But if some 
of the Trust Deeds are examined, 
will be found that this secondary ob 
ject, this matter of convenience, has 
assumed the place of the first; that 
the affairs of religion, as a congreg* 
tional concern, are absolutely sup 
planted by an anxiety that the pr 
perty in the building shall not be 
alienated. Thus, in one place, the 
choice of the minister is altogether ™ 
the hands of the Trustees ; in another, 
the members of the congregation are 
not permitted to exercise 4 choice 
until the proprietors have agreed 0 
recommend, and other restrictions 
are devised, by which some or all © 
the congregation are prohibited from 
enjoying any substantial right of meiD- 
bership beyond those of attending pu 
lic worship, and contributing tow 
its support. 

To say nothing at the present mo- 
ment of the prejudicial effects whic 
must ensue from such a syste® o 
this, on the zeal, or, when any cans 
for excitement occurs, on the tem 
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of the parties, whether they retain or 
are excluded from immediate influ- 
ence in their general concerns, I would 
ask, what can be more hostile to the 
principles of dissent? What is it but 
another version of the mode in which 
clerical appointments in the Establish- 
ed Church are filled? In the latter, 
indeed, the power is often lodged in 
the hands of individuals, or of bodies, 
who have no other connexion with the 
people immediately interested; and 
perhaps some cases as extravagant 
may be found amongst ourselves ; but 
as far as relates to those members of 
the congregation, be their numbers 
greater or less, who have no voice in 
the election of their minister, the 
principle is one and the same. To 
them it can make no difierence by 
whom the appointment was made— 
they had no share in it; and if they 
deem it a duty to attend public wor- 
ship, they are subject to precisely the 
sane inconvenience as the unpretend- 
ing followers of the hierarchy. 

But it is contended that this system 
is necessary to secure the property in 
the chapel for the use of Unitarian 
worshipers and from the invasion of 
interlopers of every description. It 
no other means can be pointed out 
by which this object may be fully ac- 
complished, and which are at the 
same time altogether free from the 
objections which so decidedly apply to 
these, it may be admitted that there 
is something in the argument. But 
if it can be shewn that other means 
are within our reach, and only require 
to be called into operation, it must, on 
the other hand, be acknowledged, that 
among Dissenters, rational Dissenters, 
who, claiming for themselves the ut- 
most freedom and independence of 
judgment, owe it to their own consis- 
tency neither to withhold nor to in- 
terfere with the right of others to 
exercise the like freedom and inde- 
pendence,—it must, I say, be acknow- 
ledged, that every restraint on the in- 
dividual rights of the members of a 
congregation, and more especially on 
that most important right, a voice in 
the election of the pastor, ought in- 
stantly to be removed. 

Let us then proceed in our inqtiry. 
_have already said that the constitu- 
tion of the Society and the tenure in 
the chapel ought not to be confound- 
ed. Jn fact, the occupation of the 
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chapel should be a matter of separate 
agreement between the heads or dele- 
gates of the congregation on the one 
hand, and the trustees or proprietors 
of the building on the other, Where 
the building is private property, the 
terms will require an annual rent for 
the chapel entire, or for pews sepa- 
rately ; where it is held in trust fora 
particular class of worshipers, it may 
be lent to people of that class in con- 
sideration of their keeping the pre- 
mises in repair, or of their paying a 
sum equivalent to the repairs ; and in 
either case, other conditions may be 
preseribed as to the duration of the 
occupaney ;—it may be for a year, for 
two years, or while certain doctrines 
are taught therein. In short, this spe- 
cies of arrangement is susceptible of 


every security that can be obtained by 


any other; and Iam not aware of any 


disadvantage which can possibly result 
from it. 


It is true, difficulties may in some 
cases present themselves in the terms 
in which certain clauses of old ‘Trust 
Deeds are expressed; but I suspect 
that, the spirit being willing, other dif- 
ficulties of the same nature, and quite 
equal in magnitude, have in many in- 
stances been surmounted; and lam 
confident that a willing spirit would 
not fail to remove such as we now 
contemplate the possible or probable 
existence of. But be this as it may ; 
the argument has no force in relation 
to those chapels which are now build- 
ing, or which may hereafter be built. 

1 am fully aware, Sir, that the prin- 


ciple which I contend for will meet 


with objectors ; for old habits and old 
prejudices do not like to be disturbed ; 
but I do not think it necessary to an- 
ticipate what may hereafter be ad- 


vanced; Tam satisfied with this en- 
deavour to place the subject in a clear 
point of view, in the hope of leading 
to a further discussion. 


J.B. 


Le 
Book-Worm. No. XXVIIL. 
SiR, June 8, 1822. 

HEN I proposed, ten years ago, 

to become your occasional 
correspondent, | took the precaution 
of claiming for my lucubrations, the 
liberty which, I acknowledge, you 
have always allowed me, to pass lree- 
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ly, a8 inclination might lead, or the 
occasion might require, 

“« From grave to gay, from sportive to 

severe.” 

In this Number I shall invite your 
readers, not unseasonably, to the Sum- 
mer of Thomson; offering to their 
acceptance the result of a comparison 
which I made, when I had some lei- 
sure for such amusements, between 
Summer, in the edition of the Seasons 
which is in every one’s hands, and 
the first edition of the Poem, pub- 
lished separately under the following 
Title: 

** Summer. 
Thomson. 


A Poem. By James 


‘*« Jam clarus occultum Andromeda Pater 
Ostendit ignem. Jam Procyon furit 
Et stella vesani Leonis, 
Sole dies referente siccos. 
“* Jam pastor umbras cum grege languido, 
Rivumque fessus querit, et horridi 
Dumeta Sylvani; caretque 
Ripa vagis taciturna ventis, 
Hor,’ ® 
‘London: Printed for J. Millan, 
at Locke’s-Head in New Street, near 
the upper End of the Haymarket. 
MDCCXXVIL.” 

A Dedication follows, “to the 
Right Hon. Mr. Dodington, one of 
the Lords of his Majesty’s Treasury, 
&c.”” The poet, lately arrived from 
his native Scotland, at the great Bri- 
tish mart of talents, had dedicated 
Winter, in 1726, to Sir Spencer 
Compton, from whom, according to 
Johnson, “some verses which cen- 
sured the great for their neglect of 


© Carm. L. iii. Od. xxix. thus trans- 
lated by Francis ; 
** Andromeda’s conspicuous sire 
Now darts his hidden beams from 
far; 
The Lion shews his madn‘ing fire, 
And barks fierce Procyon's raging 
Star, 
While Phebus, with revolving ray, 
Krings — the burnings of the thirsty 
ay. 


** Fainting beneath the swelt'ring heat, 
To cooling streams and breezy shades 
The shepherd and his flocks retreat 
While rustic syivans seek the glades 
Silent the brook its borders laves, , 
Nor curls one vagrant breath of wind 
the waves,” 
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ingenious men,’’ at length procured 
“‘a present of twenty guineas,” jp 
acknowledgment of the poet’s com. 
pliment. 

In those days a poem was no sooner 
finished than policy was engaged to 
select a patron. /v/nson relates that 
“Thomson, having been some time 
entertained in the family of Lord Bin. 
ning, was desirous of testifying his 
gratitude by making him the patron 
of his Summer; but the same kind. 
ness which had first disposed Lord 
Binning to encourage him, determined 
him to refuse the Dedication, which 
was by his advice addressed to Mr. 
Dodington, a man who had more 
power to advance the reputation and 
fortune of a poet.” 

Thomson, though he declines “to 
run into the common track of dedica- 
tors, and attempt a panegyric,” and 
though he is aware of “a certain ge- 
nerous delicacy in men of the most 
distinguished merit, disposing them to 
avoid those praises they so power. 
fully attract,” yet ventures to pub- 
lish the discovery he has made, that 
his patron possesses ‘“‘a character, 
in which the Virrves, the Gracss 
and the Muses join their influence ;” 
and that his ‘‘example has recom 
mended Poetry, with the greatest 
grace—an art,” he adds, “in which 
you are a mastcr,—one of the finest, 
and consequently one of the most i 
dulgent, judges of the age ;” worthy 
to ** be transmitted to future times 4s 
the British Macenas.” 

In 1730, on the publication of the 
Seasons, in a connected form, this 
prose adulation was commuted, as It 
has been in all succeeding editions, 
for eleven lines of flattery in verse, 
imputing to the patron, among ot 
high qualities, 


“‘Unblemish’d honour; and an active 
zeal " 
For Britain’s glory, liberty and maa. 


Such was the Dodington of a 
grateful, or rather an expectant ’ 
who predicts in his Dedication, as 
the “‘many virtues” of his patro® 
that “posterity alone will do them 
justice.” Instructed by that invalua- 
ble dissection of a court, “ The 
of the late George Bubb Dodingto® 
Baron of Melcombe Regis,” postermy 
has done, and will continue to do him 
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justice, not imputing to him, with his 
poet, “unblemished onour, &e., but 
rather allowing his claim to that 
“bad eminence” on which he ‘has 
placed himself, among the corrupt 
courtiers and place-hunters of his 
day. 

“The yy ll says Dr. Knox, 
(Spirit of Despotism, 1795, Sect. 
xx, p. 170,) “* have been called, not 
only venal wretches,” (as “the elec- 
tors of Bridgewater’? were described 
by Lord Melcombe,) “‘ but the swi- 
nish multitude. Long and tiresome 
books have been written to run down 
the people, as destitute of virtue, 
principle, of every thing honest and 
honourable, and that can give them 
any right to interfere with the grand 
mysteries of a cabinet. But he who 
reads and considers duly the very strik- 
ing anecdotes and conversations in 
lord Melcombe’s Diary, will see, 
that, in order to find venality in its 
full growth, and survey ene > tl in 
its complete state of abomination, it 
will be necessary to turn from low to 
high life.— This Bubb Dodington, 
after selling himself, betraying the 
prince, and offering his six members 
to the best bidder, was made a Lord. 
He was created Baron of Meleombe 
Regis, as a reward for such prostitu- 
tion of principles as ought to have 
caused him to be branded in the fore- 
head with a mark of indelible infa- 
my. 

“Such men,” concludes Dr, Knox, 
“hate the people. They love no- 
thing but themselves, the emoluments 
of places, the distinction of titles, and 
the pomp and vanity of the courts in 
Which they flatter and are flattered. 
They will ever wish for a military go- 
vernment to aire the saucy crowd, 
and keep them from intruding on 
their own sacred privileges — per- 
‘ons. The Herculean hand of a vir- 
tuous people can alone cleanse the 
Augean stable of a corrupted court 
formed of miscreant toad-eaters like 
Lord Melcombe.” 

_ Tn this first publication of Summer, 
t extended only to 1148 lines. In 
1730 it was increased to 1205; and in 
the later editions it has reached to 
‘SO4 lines. I shall proceed to notice 
the principal variations and additions. 

Instead of the lines now read, 38 
rr the Planets were described in 

(«4 and 1730 as 
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** Unresting, changeless, matchless, iu 
their Course ; 
To Day, and Night, and the delightful 
Round 
Of Seasons, faithful ; not excentric once ; 
So pois’d and perfect is the vast Ma- 
chine |” 


For lines 112—140 were the follow- 
ing, in 1727, all, except the two first, 
quite different from what now appear : 


** The vegetable World is also thine, 
Parent of Seasons! from whose rich- 
stain’d Rays, 
Reflected various, various Colours rise : 
The freshening Mantle of the youthful 
Year; 
The wild Embroidery of the wat’ry Vale; 
With all that chears the Eye, and charms 
the Heart. 
“The branching Grove thy lusty Pro- 
duct stands, 
To quench the fury of thy Noou-Career ; 
And crowd a shade for the retreating 
Swain, 
When on his russet Fields You look di- 
rect. 
“Fruit is thy Bounty too, with Juice 
replete, 
Acid, or mild; and from thy Ray re- 
ceives 
A Flavour pleasing to the Taste of Man. 
By Thee concocted, blushes; and by 
Thee 
Fully matur’d, into the verdant Lap 
Of Industry, the mellow Plenty falls. 


‘* Extensive Harvests wave at thy Com- 
mand, 

And the bright Ear, consolidate by Thee, 

Bends unwithholding, to the Reaper's 
Hand, 


‘Even Winter speaks thy Power, 
whose every Blast, 
O’ercast with Tempest, or severely sharp 
With breathing Frost, is eloquent of 
‘Thee, 
And makes us languish for thy vernal 


Gleams, 


“Shot to the Bowels of the teeming 
Earth, 

The ripening Ore confesses all 
Flame.” 


Instead of the paragraph, lines 185 
—191, the following appears in 1727, 
and in the edition of the Seasons, 
1730: 

“And yet, was every faultering 

‘Tongue of Man, 
Aumicuty Poet ! silent in thy Praise, 
Thy matchless Works, in each exalted 


Line, 
And all the full, harmonic Universe, 


thy 
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Would, tuneful, 
test, 

The Cause, the Glory, and the End of 
All!” 


Thomson, introducing “ the reptile 


or expressive, Thee at- 


young” when they “come wing’d 
abroad,” describes them in the later 
editions (line 247) as 

——— — “of all the vary’d hues 


Their beauty-beaming parent can dis- 


close.” 

Vor these lines the judgment of the 
poet had discarded the following mi- 
nute enumeration which appeared in 
1727 and 1730: 

— — ———— green, speckled, yellow, 
grey, 

Black, azure, brown, more than th’ as- 
sisted eve 

Of poring Virtuoso can disceru.” 

The lines 287—317, on microsco- 
pic discoveries, are pot in the editions 
of 1727 or 1730. ‘They were trans- 
ferred into the later editions of Swm- 
mer, from the early edition of Spring, 
where they thus followed line 1 36 of 
that poem : 


** These are not idle philosophic dreams, 


Full Nature swarms with life. ‘Th’ un- 
faithful fen 
In putrid steams,” Ac. 
Instead of the lines 324—328, the 


following appeared in 1727 and 1730: 


*“*So on the concave of a sounding 
Dome, 

On swelling Columns heav'd, the Pride 
ot Art! 

Wanders a critic Fly; his feeble Ray 

Extends an lunch around; yet, blindly 
bold, , 

He dares dislike the Structure of the 


Whole.” 


In 1727 and 1730, for line 337 were 
the following : 
** Recoiling 
s} 
Such as remotely- ing Spirits use, 
SUrres “dd whe Glories sot the litth World ? 


giddy Thought: or with 


rp (si nee 


The 80 lines which follow line 351, 
on Haymaking and Shee pshe aring, did 
not apes ar in 1727. The lines on 
Haymaking are in the edition 1730, 


For lines 437—444 were origina lly, 
amd in 1730, the tollowing : 


‘ Dow: } j 
Down to the di sty hLarth the Sight, 
oe’ ere. 
“I ) . +? i { } 
ms for ie Dut Lhence a cendip 
Mcanis, 
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And keen Reflection pain. Burnt to the 
Heart 

Are the refreshless Fields; their ana 
Hue 


Adds a new Fever to the sickening Sou: 

And, o'er their slippery Surface, wary, 
treads 

The Foot of thirsty Pilgrim, often dipt 

In a cross Rill, presenting to his wish 


A living Draught, He feels before He 
drinks ! 

No more the Woods return the sand 
Sound 


Of sharpening Sithe.” 


After line 457, in 1727 and 1730, 
were the following : 
“ Who shall endure !—The too resplen. 
dent Scene 
Already darkens on the dizzy Ey ye ; 
And double Objects dance ; 
Sounds 
Sing round the Ears: 
Dew 
deathful, on the Limbs: 
the Nerves : 
supple Sinews sink ; 
Heart, 
Misgiving, //orror lays his heavy hand.” 


uureal 
a Weight of sultry 


Hangs, shiver 


The and on th 


These were afterwards omitted, 
. perhaps, ”’ as a critic on the Seasons 
conjectures, because ‘‘ they repre- 
sented the distress felt under the stl- 
try heat of summer in colours ridic 
lously aggravated.” 

Instead of lines 556—560, were 
these in 1727, and, with a slight vane 
tion, in 1730: 


‘And, frequent, at the middle Waste of 
Night, 

Or, all Day long, in 
heard, 

Now here, now there, now wheeling it 
mid-sky 

Around, or underne ‘ath, acrial sounds, 

Sent from angelic Harps, and Voices 
join’d.” 

The address to Miss Stanley, lines 
564—584, was not added till 
1738. On the same subject, “‘homson 
has an epitaph, which appears among 
his miscellaneous poetry. 

In the place of Gost 590—606, the 
following appear in 1727, and, except 
the two first lines, in 1730: 


“ Like one who flows in Joy, whee, 
all at once, 
Misfortune hurls 
Life, 
Smooth, to the 
Stream 
unsuspecting, till, surpris'd, 
thrown, 


Desarts still, ar 


Him down the Hill of 


giddy Brink 4 Iucxd 


Rolls, 











a 


cr 


ne ee | 





in joose Meanders, thro’ the trackless 
Air; 

Now a blue wat’ry Sheet, anon, dispers’d, 

\ hoary Mist, then, gather’d in again, 

4 darted Stream, aslant the hollow rock, 

This Way, and that tormented, dashing 
thick, 

From Steep to Steep, with wild, infract- 
ed Course, 

And restless, roaring to the humble 
vale. 

“With the rough Prospect tir'd, T turn 

my cyes 

Where, in long /’tsto, the soft murmur- 
ing Main 

Darts a green Lustre, trembling, thro’ 
the ‘Trees ; 

Or to yon Silver-streaming Threads of 
Light, 

A showery Beauty beaming thro’ the 
Boughs.” 

An account of the variations and 
additions in the remainder of this 
poem, I must reserve for the next 
number. 

VERMICULUS. 
—_— 
A Letter to a Deputy of the Portu- 
guese Cortes. 


[The subjoined letter contains a 
concise view of the probable effects of 
a Free Press on the superstition, the 
laws and manners of the Hindoos and 
the surrounding world. It is signed 
“ Leicester Stanhope ;’’ but whether 
this be the real or the assumed name 
of the writer, is a matter of no con- 
quence. ] 

4 London, 

SiR, March 2, 1822. 
| AVING witnessed in British 

India the baleful influence of a 
Press under a Censor, and the bene- 
ficial effects of a Free Press, I am 
anxious to call the attention of your 
enlightened mind to the great benefit 
which the latter policy, exercised at 
Goa, would voll 2 on Asia—<Asia, 
hitherto debased and demoralized by 
ages of impious priestcraft and dark 
despotism. 

It may naturally be expected that 
the patriot Senators of the Portuguese 
Vortes, who have emancipated their 
native country, will next take into 
consideration the reformation of their 

ones; and I have ventured to ad- 
dress myself to you, of whom fame 
‘peaks as eminently entitled to a lead- 
ng influence in that august Assembly. 
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England justly claims the honour 
of having first established a Free Press. 
In the reign of Charles I., the liberty 
of the preas, as well as religious tole- 
ration, was generally deemed of dan- 
verous tendency, and therefore in- 
compatible with good government. 
Experience, however, has taught us 
that they are the harbingers of peace 
and happiness. To freedom of writ- 
ing may be traced the improved con- 
dition of society. The establishment 
of toleration, the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, the diffusion of education, and 
the extension of representative govern- 
ment, all emanated from an advanced 
and cultivated state of the human 
mind, which was chiefly promoted by 
a Free Press. The advantages derived 
from liberty of conscience are conspi- 
cuous in every country where it pre- 
vails—in England, in America, even 
in Indostan. Compare, for example, 
the conduct of the famous Mogul 
Emperors Akbar and Aurungzebe. 
Akbar, influenced by a philosophic 
spirit, encouraged the most perfect 
religious freedom. He called into the 
presence a Portuguese priest, and the- 
ologians of various other persuasions, 
for the purpose of freely discussing 
the great question of religion. The 
consequence was, that, during his long 
reign, religious rancour having never 
been excited, there was no holy war. 
Far different was the conduct of Au- 
rungzebe. For nearly half a century 
he Sian the sword of Mahomed reek- 
ing in the blood of the unfortunate 
Hindoos. But on his death-bed his 
conscience smote him, and he ex- 
pressed his remorse in the following 
admonition to his sons :—** If in our 
prosperity,” says Aurungzebe, “* we 
ever forget our duties, sooner or later 
the day of repentance must come—it 
is inevitable.” These words are re- 
markable, as proceeding from a mo- 
narch who knew no limit to his 
power but the will of God, ‘ On 
whatever side I turn my thoughts,” 
continued he, ‘‘ I behold nothing but 
evidences of the Divinity.” 

I shall now briefly notice to you 
certain great evils that prevail under 
the theocracy of Indostan, and shall 
endeavour to prove that ne can be 
removed only + means of education, 
and a Free Press. The Hindoos are 
divided into castes, all under the do- 
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minion of priests. Should a Brahmin 
take a Sudra for his wife, he is doom- 
ed to suffer for ages in hell. This 
unnatural division of society is the 
greatest barrier to good government. 
To perpetuate ignorance and super- 
stition, none but a Brahmin is allowed 
to read the Vedas, under pain of death, 
Falsehood is universally practised, and 
perjury, which prevails in all our 
courts, is in some instances sanctioned 
by law. Most of the productive classes 
are accounted vile and odious, unwor- 
thy to eat, drink or sit with a member 
of the classes above them. The wo- 
men of all castes are kept in a state 
of slavery. In Bengal, during the 
year I817, there were burned or bu- 
ried alive 705 widows. The Brahmins 
also plunge the sick into the sacred 
rivers, that the soul in the act of de- 

ing may be washed from all the 
impurities of the body. Thus are 
yearly destroyed a multitude of Bri- 
tish subjects. The Rajpoots murder 
their female infants. During the last 
ten years, Kooaur, brother-in-law to 
the Rajah of Jointepoor, has been in 
the habit of repeatedly sacrificing men, 


for the purpose of obtaining progeny 


from his barren wife. The victims 
are kidnapped, they undergo ablution, 
have a garland of flowers placed round 
their necks, and then have their heads 
cut off. Kooaur and his wife having 
witnessed this ceremony, conclude the 
tragedy by bathing in the victims’ 
blood. While evils such as these pre- 
vail, even under enlightened govern- 
ments, in Indostan, experience has 
taught us that they would be increased 
by the application of force, and can 
only be subdued by reason. There- 
fore, to kill a cow or a sacred monkey 
would be more dangerous than to at- 
tack from the press their three hun- 
dred and thirty millions of Gods, or 
even their Vedas. 

To destroy this vile superstition, 
and to establish in its place a pure 
worship, has, indeed, been the pro- 
fessed object of all European govern- 
ments. What were the means they 
adopted? The Portuguese established 
an Inquisition at Goa. The Popes, 
ascribing to the Inquisition a divine 
origin, entitle it the Holy Office, and 
the prison, the Holy House; while 
the Inquisitor and Censor are su posed 
to be under the immediate ialivence 
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of Heaven. It follows, therefore. that 
Torquemada, the Grand Inquisitor 
and Censor, who in fourteen years 
tried 80,000 Mahomedans and Jews 
and burnt 6000 of them in all due 
omp, was an agent of the Divinity. 
se he their god or demon, all we have 
heard of the cruelty of the Hindoos 
cannot surpass this horrid massacre 
Neither can the voluntary sacrifices at 
Jagarnaut be compared to the suffer. 
ings of Sieur Dellon and other inno. 
cent men in the Inquisitions at Ds 
maun and Goa. They were buried 
alive in dark and nauseous vaults, with 
no companions but the vermin nur. 
tured in their filth. They were flogged 
and racked, and then in merey starved, 
strangled or burnt. 

Let us next consider the conduct of 
the Censors of the Press. Nothing 
could be published till examined by 
these infallible men. They made ez 
post facto laws ; they passed a deeree 
against sixty-two printers, prohibited 
every book they had ever published, 
and subjected all who read them t 
excommunication and perpetual inf 
my. Erasmus’s Paraphrase of the 
New Testament, printed with the ap- 
probation of Leo X. and the ms ye 
tion, was afterwards condemned by 
the Censor. They punished Gallileo 
for publishing his opinion that the 
sun, and not the earth, is the centre 
of the world. These positions they 
declared false in philosophy, and coo 
trary to the word of God. They 
caused his Dialogues of the System o 
the World to be burnt, forced him te 
abjure his errors, and imprisoned him 
for years in the Inquisition. — 
quisition even deprived foreign £& 
vernments of the power of ag 
any book approved by them, thow 
dangerous to the state. The Syrian 
Christians, for ages unmolested by 
the tolerant Hindoos, were called 0 
by the Inquisition at Goa to ackno™” 
ledge the Pope, of whom they 
never heard, and to abjure their simp 
worship. The Censor, as if ambitious 
of still soaring to pre-eminence ® 
guilt, caused their ancient and sacred 
manuscripts to be burned. Prom 
these persecutors the Syrian Christians 
fled to the mountainous forests 08 
Malabar coast —freedom’s strong 


tuary. 
The licentiousness of the Press & 








der their Censors far exceeded that 
of the most licentious Free Press. 
Like a Free Press, the Censors could 
warrant the publication of any false- 
hood; but, unlike it, were subjected 
to no refutation—to no ocnang 
The Censor claimed absolute power, 
and could and did silently suppress 
truth. The right of coining political 
falsehoods was the exclusive preroga- 
tive of the orthodox Doctors of the 
Inquisition. This Corporation of Li- 
ers, in the full exercise of their pre- 
rogative, invented and propagated 
their encouraging, animating, addi- 
tory, translatory, detractory, defama- 
tory, prodigious, miraculous _false- 
hoods: and no friend of truth was 
allowed to expose their slanders, or 
contradict their assertions. The same 
evils exist, though not to the same 
extent, even under the dest govern- 
ments where Censors bear sway.—To 
return to the cruel intolerance of the 
Inquisition. Assuming that the king- 
doms of Asia belonged to Portugal, 
they pillaged, oppressed and murdered 
the Hindoos, and threw down their 
pagodas. All this they did under the 
sacred cloak of religion. 

Acts of intolerance and oppression 
having tended to degrade rather than 
w ameliorate the state of Hindoo so- 
ciety, numbers of pious Missionaries 
have had recourse to the gentle arts 
of persuasion. Yet their attempts to 
overcome the deep-rooted prejudices 
of irrational men have proved ineffec- 
tual. How, then, it may be asked, is 
this society to be reformed ? By pre- 
serving the most perfect religious 
freedom, by the exertions of worthy 
Missionaries and enlightened Brah- 
mins, by the virtuous education of 
youth, by delivering the press from 
those odious restraints which have hi- 
therto impeded the progress of civili- 
zation, and by the establishment of 
“proved Panchayets,* and of a ra- 
fronal code of laws suited to the cha- 
racter of Asians. 

A glorious revolution is at this 
moment advancing in British India. 
Among the population of Bengal a 
large portion are receiving the rudi- 
ments of an improved system of edu- 
cation, and thousands of elementary 

are circulating throughout our 


ee _ 


* Trial by arbitration—a sort of jury. 
VOL. xvi. Ju 





empire. Even Hindoo women, against 
whom widowhood, and consequent 
burning alive, are denounced for learn- 
ing the cv and who must not 
real the Veda under pain of death, 
have placed their daughters at the 
oes schools. The Brahmins, Ram 
Mohun Roy, and the late Bruja Mo- 
buna, the great Hindoo Reformers, 
have held public monthly meetings at 
Calcutta for the purpose of freely dis. 
cussing the tenets of their religion, 
and exposing the cruelties and poly- 
theism practised under it. hese 
Brahmins have also, by their publica. 
tions, endeavoured to prove that every 
Hindoo rite has its derivation from 
the allegorical adoration of the Deity, 
and that God alone should be wor- 
shiped. Abulfazil supports this opi- 
nion. ‘It has come to light,” says 
that wise Mahomedan, “‘ that the ge- 
nerally-received opinion of the Hin- 
doos being Polytheists, has no foun- 
dation in truth; for although their 
tenets admit positions that are difficult 
to be defended, yet that they are wor- 
shipers of God, and only one God, 
are incontrovertible points.” In the 
Institutes of Menu too we read this 
sublime sentiment; ‘‘ Goodness is the 
very essence of the Supreme Being. 
God is one whom the mind alone can 
perceive, whose essence eludes the 
external organs, who has no visible 
parts, who exists from eternity, the 
soul of all beings, whom no being can 
comprehend.” The superstitious Hin- 
doo of the present day, on the con- 
trary, deems it heresy not to believe 
in his rabble of gods, and blasphemy 
to assert the Unity of the Supreme 
Being. 

The Free Press of Calcutta*® is, 
however, what has operated most pow- 
erfully towards the reformation of 
abuses. Already it has triumphed 
over superstition in her strong hold. 
During the last festival of Jagarnaut 
there were so few pilgrims present 
that they were unable to drag the car. 
The Brahmins called in other aid, 
but no devotee could be persuaded to 
sacrifice himself to the Idol, They 
now talk of removing the Rath to a 
more central situation. Let them take 
it beyond the sphere of a Free Press, 





* There are seven native presses at 
work in Calcutta, 
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or that engine, once fairly at work, 
will drive it forth with a force that 
millions of bigots cannot long with- 
stand. Thus, in a few years’ discus- 
sion, the Press has done much to de- 
stroy idolatry, i: ppt priestcraft 
And oppression—the growth of thirty 
centuries ; while the scymetar of the 
Mahomedan, and the torments and 
fires of the Inquisition, could only 
serve to confirm the Hindoos in their 
fooleries and cruel superstition. 

God grant that the Cortes of Por- 
tugal, which in its great piety and 
wisdom has abolished the Inquisition, 
may also abolish the Censorship at 
(ioa. De Lolme has happily said, 
** Que si dans un empire P orient, il 
se trouvoit un sanctuaire qui, rendu 
fespectable par ’ anvienne religion des 
péeuples, procurft la sureté a ceux 
qui y portéroient leurs observations 
quetconques ; que de 1A sortissent des 
imprimés que P apposition d’un cer- 
tain sceaut fit pareillement respecter, 
et qui, dans leurs apparitions journa- 
hetes, ¢xaminassent et qualifiassent 
hibtement la conduite des Cadis, des 
Bachas, des Visirs, du Divan et du 
Sultan lni-méme; cela y introduiroit 
tout dé suite de la liberté.” 

May a Free Press, through your in- 
stramentality, find in the old Inqui- 
sition-house at (oa this sanctuary ! 
And, as the sun by its vital heat ani- 
mates the world, so may this fountain 
of intellectual light spread far its 
lucid rays, and give life to oppressed 
Asia ! 

I have the honour, Sir, to subscribe 

inyself, 
Your most devoted servant, 
LEICESTER STANHOPE, 





To 





Deputy x, the Cortes, Lisbon, 
e. §e. &ec. 
i 
Mr. Gisbarne’s Case. 


’ E uttention of the readers of 
the Monthly Repository is re. 
apetthiy, but most enrnestly, soli. 
ted to the distressing case of the 
Rev. J. Gisburne and his family, who, 
Y a sudden sianes overwhelming 
» are p n absolute 
verty and misety, without havi the 
means of extricating or relieving them- 
selves. 
Mr. Gisburne was formerly the Uni- 
tarian Minister at Soham, in Cam. 





Mr. Gisburne’s Case. 





bridgeshire: and many of our readers 
will remember, that, whilst he resided 
in that place, a prosecution was com. 
menced against him, by a few Calvin. 
ists, for heresy, under the Blasphemy 
Act; which prosecution was quashed, 
and the bigotry and intolerance of its 
abettors defeated, by the Grand Jury 
at Cambridge throwing out the bill of 
indictment. [See a pamphlet entitled 
** Bigotry and Intolerance Defeated,” 
by the Rev. R. Aspland.] In the year 
1812, Mr. Gisburne removed to Trow. 
bridge, from which time he has con- 
tinued the minister of the Unitarian 
General Baptist cor tion in that 
town. On the 10th day of last March, 
he was totally disabled for the minis. 
try, and every other employment, 
thongh only in his 46th year, bya 
aralytic stroke, which has deprived 
im of the power of articulation, and 
injured his mental faculties, as well 
as otherwise affected him. came 
the kind exertions of a liberal 
man belonging to the congregation, 
Mr. Gisburne has had the best 
cal aid which could be obtained, and 
every thing practicable has been done 
for his relief; but all has proved frtit- 
less ; no hope of his recovery can be 
entertained ; yet his life may be co- 
tinued for a number of years. It was 
thought prudent te wait till thew 
points were fully ascertained before 
the case should be submitted to the a- 
tention of the Unitarian public, What 
renders this so great a calamity #, 
that Mr. Gisburne has eight children 
dependent on him for their suppor, 
none of them yet capable of providing 
for themselvés, one of them bern since 
he had the fatal stroke, and he is 
without any property. Such ® case of 
dreadful calamity, overwhelming 4 


Dissenting Minister and his family, 
one who has laboured in the oe 


for many years, speaks 80 ' 
impressively for itself, that, it is pr 
sumed, no argument can be | 
to enforce it upon the attention of the 
truly benevolent ; it must excite 
compassion, and they are 80 
afford such aid 100 naive brother 
and his greatly distressed family, ¥ 
may be in their power; remem 
that we are all in the body, — 
know not what afflictions may od 
us before we end our m ~ 
that what we do for the comfort 
brethren of the 


support of the poor 
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Lord Jesus, he will accept and reward 
as if done to himself, Matt, xxv. 40. 
It is proposed to raise, by subscrip- 
tion, such a Fund for Mr. Gisburne 
and his family, as may keep them 
from absolute want and misery, in 
their present helpless condition ; and 
that such a fund as can be raised shall 
be applied in that way which will best 
answer the purpose, as a provision for 
him during his life, and for his chil- 
dren till they are capable of shifting for 
themselves. This benevolent object 
cannot be attained without the assist- 
ance of our brethren in different parts 
of the kingdom ; therefore the case is 
now brought before them, and their 
liberal aid is intreated in this work of 
mercy, It is earnestly requested, and 
confidently popede that Unitarian Mi- 
nisters, in different places, will make 
this distressing case known to their 
friends, or bring it before their con- 
gregations, or such persons in their 
congregations as are capable of con- 
tributing to the object proposed, in 
such a way as shall seem to them re- 
spectively the mest proper ; and that 
ey will take the trouble of receiving 
subscriptions ; which may be remitted 
to any of the following gentlemen, who 
will also receive any individual sub- 
scriptions which may be sent to them, 
viz. John Waldron, Esq., Trowbridge ; 
John Christie, Esq,, Mark Lane; Mr. 
Hornby, St. Swithin’s Lane; Mr. D. 
Eaton, 187, High Holborn, London : 
Mr. G, Small) d, Printer, Hackney. 


June 27, 1822. 
Having, in consequence of Mr. Gis- 
burue’s melancholy situation, spent 
bed full month in Trowbridge, I have 
had full opportunity of inquiring into 
all the particulars of the above case, 
and most readily bear my testimony 
to the correctness of the statement 
here given; and I do most earnestly 
eed ag Pag and 
of the Unitarian public in 
general, and of our res sat beathaan 
ad  hauinleiry in er ; and we 
pe, tho we appt 1cu- 
arly to er a 2 | anne 
ion, such a case of extreme pressure 
will excite the sympathy, and find 
some among our Christian 
brethren of other denominations, on 
the ground of humanity and of our 
common Christianity. f never before 





saw a Dissenting Minister and his fa- 
mily plunged in such deep distress, 
nor knew of a case more deserving of 
attention, Let each of us imagine 
this case to be his own, and say, were 
it so, how we would wish others to 
act towards us, and then go aad do 


likewise. 
R. WRIGHT, 
Unitarian Missionary, 
— 
The Nonconformist. 
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Plan of an Institution for acquiring 
and communicating an accurate 
Knowledge of the Scriptures with- 
out Expense. 


MAS when his natural tendencies 
are unperverted, and his natural 
affections are uncorrupted, is a reli- 
gious being. He canuot open his eyes 
on the creation, he cannot contemplate 
the beautiful arrangements which he 
finds in every part of nature, without 
feeling an irresistible conviction, that 
these adjustments are the result of 
design. He sees contrivance the most 
exquisite; he sees power the most 
stupendous ; he is therefore necessa- 
rily led to the conclusion, that though 
not perceptible to his corporeal organs, 
there is an intelligent and mighty Agent 
who is the author of the w 
which surround him. And singe the 
happiness of eyery creature that is 
capable of happiness, is the general 
result which is aimed at, and which is 
produced, and since there are special 
and most admirable and successful 
contrivances for securing his own wer 
piness in particular, it is impossil 
that he should not come to these fur- 
ther conclusions—that this Agent is 
benevolent, that to himself especially 
he is good, and that he ought to feel 
and to express his obligation and his 
gratitude. Unless, therefore, he per- 
vert the exercise of his und ing, 
and suppress the most natural emo- 
tions of his heart, man must always 
be found, bending reverently, with 
mixed hope and fear, before 

Author of nature, a believer and a 
worshiper, 

Whether it be owing to the tea- 
dency whieh enlightened conceptions 
of character and goveramept of 
the Deity have, to exercise and en- 
large the facalties of map, and to 
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elevate and purify his affections, or in 
whatever manner the fact be explained, 
the fact itself is certain, that, in pro- 
portion as those conceptions are just 
or otherwise, man’s own character, 
both intellectual and moral, is exalted 
or degraded. It is not, therefore, 
merely as it respects the direct influ- 
ence of the conceptions which are 
formed of the character and govern- 
ment of the Deity on human virtue 
and happiness, that religion appears 
to be a matter of supreme importance : 
for that importance is scarcely in any 
degree less, or less manifest, consi- 
dered in relation to its indirect influ- 
ence on the general faculties and at- 
tainments of man. Hence it is, that 
the philosopher and the philanthropist, 
in endeavouring to promote the virtue 
and happiness of the human race, find 
religion at every step exerting an in- 
fluence in favour of, or in opposition 
to, their projects, greater perhaps than 
the combined influences of all other 
causes. 

Now, even the mere theist must 
allow, that of all the systems of reli- 
gion which have been proposed for 
the exaltation of the human character, 
that of Christianity is beyond all mea- 
sure the best. Indeed, this system is 
so admirably adapted to the nature 
and the wants of man, that, were it 
universally received in its purity, and 
universally acted on, it would accom- 
plish perfectly all that philosophy and 
religion (and religion is nothing but 
the purest and truest philosophy) can 
accomplish in the present state: it 
would make man as enlightened, as 
virtuous and as happy as is compatible 
with his physical nature, and with the 
relations of that nature to the physical 
world. 

But, unhappily, this beautiful sys- 
tem has been corrupted, and its influ- 
ence perverted. New and pernicious 
opinions, if not artfully and success- 
fully introduced into it, have been 
most artfully and successfully ground- 
ed upon it, and supported by its appa- 
rent authority. And from the very 
nature of the case, we who live in the 
present age, must find many difficul- 
ties im separating the true from the 
false. The record itself of this reli- 
gion Was written at a distant period ; 
in a distant country; in a foreign 
language , by men whose minds were 
familiar with objects which we have 
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never seen, and which excite no simi. 
lar associations in ours, and whose 
writings abound with allusions which 
we do not and cannot understand with. 
out the aid of learning. Connecting 
these causes of obscurity with others 
which are most obviously related to 
them, and with the natural obscurity 
of language, we cannot wonder, if 
ignorance and mistake generally, and 
diversity of opinion universally pre. 
vail. These difficulties may in a great 
measure be surmounted ; and he whe 
contributes any thing to their removal, 
must be considered, not only by the 
Christian but also by the philosopher 
and the philanthropist, as performing 
a signal service to the human race. 

A plan has been devised, and in 
some measure carried into effect, by 
which these important objects might 
be accomplished with great certainty 
and to a vast extent; by which an 
accurate and critical knowledge of the 
Scriptures, in the language in which 
they were originally written, might be 
acquired by any individual in almost 
any station, without at all interfering 
with the business or the pleasures of 
life; by which it would be possible 
at no distant period to communicate 
this knowledge to every human being, 
and by which all this might be effected 
without incurring the least expense. 
If this be true, if there be a plan 
really possessed of such power, really 
capable of such important applice 
tions, it surely deserves attention. 

The principles on which this plan 
is founded are extremely simple, and 
are as follow : 

1. That that which a person is able 
to learn, if he be properly instructed, 
he will be able to teach. 

2. That when a person has made 
a certain progress in learning any thing, 
it will be conducive to his improve 
ment to begin to teach it. 

3. That, upon the proposed plan of 
of teaching, persons in a class of four 
will learn more easily and ex 
ously than individually. 

4. That accordingly every eer 
be gratuitously taught in a class 
four. 

5. That every student engage 
instruct four other students upoe 
same terms on which he him 
ceives instruction. 

, 6. That the Institution be opea © 
Christians of every denomination 








ie ° 


have received a common English edu- 
cation. 

7. That the time destined to study 

be six hours in the week for three 
years. 
" It was originally proposed that the 
time of meeting should be from seven 
o'clock in the evening to eight, in the 
winter; and from eight to nine in the 
summer ; but experience has shewn 
that the distribution of the time must 
be left to the convenience of the class ; 
although the best distribution of it 
undoubtedly is to meet one hour every 
day, either in the morning before the 
ordinary business of life commences, 
or in the evening, after it is over. 

The whole time for learning and 
teaching is divided into two equal 
parts: during the first part, persons 
ure students ; during the second, teach- 
ers. 

The course of instruction which 
was originally planned, and which has 
hitherto been followed as closely as 
possible, comprehends the nature of 
language in general, with a particular 
reference to an accurate acquaintance 
with the English ; the Hebrew of the 
Old and the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment; the geography and natural his- 
tory of the countries in which the 
Scriptures were written, and as much 
of the history of the Four Great Em- 
pires with which the Jews were con- 
nected, as is necessary to the eluci- 
dation of scripture, the customs of 
the Jews and other Eastern nations. 
To this is added, when possible, Ec- 
clesiastical History and the Evidence 
of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

From what has been said it will be 
seen, that in going through the above 
course each student is to be a learner 
three years, at the end of which time 
he is to take four pupils, and instruct 
them for three years in the different 
branches to which he has himself at- 
tended. 

The course proposed is very com- 
prehensive, fh it might seem impos- 
sible for any person who begins with 
nothing but a knowledge of the En- 

ish grammar, and who devotes to 
this persait only one hour every day 
for three years, to complete it ; but 
tt must be borne in mind, that the 
Period of study is in fact six years, and 
that much more knowledge will be 
acquired during the three years in 
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which the student is a teacher than 
during the three in which he was a 
pupil, and much more than he would 
vave acquized had he continued a pu- 
pil six years. 

An accurate and precise acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the Old and 
New Testement is the great object 
which this course of study is intended 
to afford. While, therefore, with this 
view the student is acquiring the 
knowledge of the language in which the 
Scriptures were originally written, it 
has been found highly conducive to 
the attainment of this end, to read in 
private the English Version of these 
books regularly, chronologically and 
connectedly. And the method of read- 
ing them, which has been found admi- 
rably adapted to give a clear and con- 
nected view of their contents, is the 
following : First, to read through re- 
gularly the books of Moses, with the 
book of Job, to the history of the 
reign of David. After the perusal of 
the history of David, as recorded in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles, to read 
the Psalms of David. Next, the reign 
of Solomon, and afterwards the books 
of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. ‘Then 
pursuing the history through the reigns 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezckiah, 
to read the books of the prophets Isaiah, 
Hosea, Amos, &c., because the pre- 
dictions of these prophets relate to the 
reigns of these kings. In like manner 
the book of Jeremiah should be read 
in connexion with the reigns that im- 
mediately preceded the captivity, and 
the books of Ezekiel and of Daniel 
during the captivity: while those of 
Ezra and Nehemish should not be 
read until the history of the captivity 
and the writings relating to that pe- 
riod have been rendered famuiliar to the 
mind. In this manner the writings of 
every author should be read in con- 
nexion with the history of the times 
in which he lived. After the Old 
‘Testament has been thus read through, 
it is important to read the first and 
second books of the Maccabees, for 
these may be considered as important 
documents containing authentic his- 
tory. 

With regard to the New Testament, 
the best plan — to be to read 
regularly through the Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles. Then the 

tles in the order of time in which they 
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were written. Before reading any 
Epistle, if any thing be said in the 
Acts relating to the church to which 
jt is addressed, or to any subject of 
controversy or doubt, in which it was 
particularly interested, it should be 
read. For example, the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the Acts should be read previ- 
ously to the Epistle to the Galatians, 
and the tenth and eleventh chapters of 
the Acts previously to the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

To what extent this plan is capable 
of communicating tle most interesting 
and important knowledge, is apparent 
from the following calculation. If 
one teacher complete the education of 
four pupils in three years, and these 
four pupils shall each of them have 
begun the education of four other 
pupils at the end of three years, the 
education of these pupils will be fi- 
nished at the end of six years, and 
they will have had in train sixty-four 
pupils, whose education will be com- 
pleted at the end of nine years; and 
so on till the whole world might spee- 
dily be instructed in the knowledge of 
the Sacred Scriptures in the languages 
in which they were originally written. 
Thus : 


Superintendant Teacher 1 
Teaching Stadents .... 4..Years 3 
Students ..... 


262,144... 
1,048,576......: 
4,194,304......! 
16,777,216......: 
67,108,864......38 

268,435,456......42 

1073,741,824..... 45 


In regard to this calculation there 
will, of course, be found in it in prac- 
tice the same deficiency and failure 
which there always is, and always 
must be, in regularly increasing series 
when applied to human aflairs. That 
which, without experience, we might 
have been sure could not take place, 
experience has shewn, must not be 
looked for. The regular increase of 
students in the abeve series, no one 
can for a moment expect : but as far 


as experience can establish any thing 
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respecting so novel a plan, it shews 
that that increase may advance with 
steadiness and rapidity sufficient to 
entitle it to most serious attention, 

The plan has now been in operatiog 
some years, and its success has been 
as ample as could have been reasons 
bly expected. It was first projected 
by Dr. Spencer, a physician residing 
at Bristol.* It had long occupied 
the thoughts of this intelligent and 
benevolent man. He saw in it, or 
thought he saw in it, a means by 
which knowledge of the most impor 
tant kind might be easily and rapidly 
diffused over the face of the whole 
earth. As soon as he had matured it, 
he determined to put it to the test of 
experience. Accordingly, on the llth 
of July, 1814, he commenced with 
four pupils, Of these, one left at the 
end of the first year on account of il] 
health: another left at the end of two 
years on account of some ewbarrass 
ment in business : soon after, a third 
was obliged to decline on account of 
ill health, and is since dead: the 
fourth continued steadily to pursue his 
studies till 1820. 

At the beginning of the year 1818, 
this gentleman took four pupils, who 
have continued steadily with him up 
to the present time. 

At the beginning of 1820 one of his 
pupils commenced with four pupils, 
who have continued steadily with him 
up to the present time. 

On the first of August, 1820, 4 
second pupil commenced with fom 
And soon after, a third pupil began 
with two pupils, of whom no accouat 
has yet been received, but they appeér 
to be going on well. The fourth has 
not yet taken pupils. , 

The best means by which it 18 po 
sible to convey to the reader ap 


a 


* See the account which Dr. Spence? 
himself published of his Institution, et 
tled “* The Plan of Dr. Spencer's last 
tution in Bristol, for acquiring and cu 
municating an accurate and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
out Expense. London: sold by R. Har 
ter, (successor to J, Johnsom,) 72, %& 
Paul's Churchyard ; aod by Barry 
Son, Bristol. 1817.” s 

[The substance of this “‘ account” #¥ 
published in The Christian Reform 
Vol. ILL. pp. 368—372. £p.) 
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ef the course of instruction pursued, 
and of the spirit in which it is con- 
ducted, is by giving an extract or two 
from the account which has been 
drawn up by the pupils themselves. 
The first extract is taken from a 
jetter, addressed to Dr. Spencer, writ- 
ten by one of the pupils of the first 
elass, and is dated Bristol, Nov. 14, 


1816. 


My DEAR Sir, 

As you have requested from me some 
account of what has been done by us in 
the prosecution of your excellent plan for 
the diffusion of sacred knowledge, | pre- 
seut you with the following, which is as 
complete as my data have enabled me to 
make it. 

July, 1814. Commenced with the 
English and Hebrew Grammar. Read 
Exercises in Reading. Soon after began 
the Hebrew Scriptures, commencing with 
Genesis. Read Paley’s Natural Theology 
and Gibbon's Rhetoric. 

Jan. 1815. Began the Greek Gram- 
mar, and soon after to read the Greek of 
the New Testament. Read also Watts’s 
Logic: after finishing which, read the 
first volume of Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries, for the sake of the style and com- 
position; and afterwards Harris’s Hermes, 
or Philosophical Grammar. In October, 
began to read Prideaux’s Connexion of 
the History of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. In November, commenced reading 
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the Septuagint in connexion with the 
Hebrew. 

Up to this time we have read the Old 
Testament, partly in English and partly 
in Hebrew, from the beginning of Genesis 
to the end of the second book of Samuel. 
And we have read the four Gospels and 
a part of the Acts of the Apostles in 
Greek ; also some of St. Paul's Epistles, 


Account of the Progress of the 
Second Class. 


One of Dr. Spencer's pupils commenced 
with four pupils at the beginning of the 
year 1818. Up to the date of this paper, 
viz. October 31st, 1820, they have read 
nearly the whole of the book of Genesis, 
some of the Psalms of David, and a little 
in the Prophecies, in the Hebrew, Part 
of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke in 
the Greek, Murray's English Grammar, 
Watts's Logic, Gibbon's Rhetoric, part of 
Paley’s Theology and Kuckford’s Con- 
nexion, with a considerable portion of 
the English Scriptures. 

On January 1, 1420, one of the pupils 
of the second class began with four pupils. 
Up to the date of this paper, October 
23rd of the same year, they have read 
the Hebrew Grammar, the four last 
chapters of Deuteronomy, and the thirty- 
fourth chapter of Genesis, Murray's En- 
glish Grammar, Watts’s Logic, one quar- 
ter of it’ In Greek to the sixth chapter 
of Luke, and in the English Scriptures 
to the tenth chapter of Joshua. 


Abstract of the Business done by the Fourth Class, from \st of August to the 
23th of October, 1820: 


Of Watts's Logic, 
Of Murray's English Grammar, 


Of English Scriptures, 


Of Hebrew Grammar, 
Of Hebrew Bible, 


It has been stated that there was 
one of the pupils of the second class 
Who, in the year 1820, had not taken 
any pupils. How that happened the 

of this paper does not know: 

but he has seen a letter from this 
[ntemen, addressed to Dr Spencer, 
which he speaks in the highest 
terms of the advantages he has re- 
ceived from the institution. He states 
that at the period at which he is ad- 
g his instructor, the close of 

the six-and-twentieth year of bis life, 
could say, what he never before 
say, that regular hours of the 

day had been spent in reading and di- 


has been read 


To the third Part of fifth Section. 

Orthog. Etymol. and to Rule 9 
of Syntax. 

To the twenty-third chapter of 
Exodus, 

Twice throughout. 

Eight chapters parsed partially 
and translated entirely. 


gesting the Sacred Scriptures, and in 
aining the knowledge of the la 

in which they were originally written : 
that this pursuit has afforded him 
much profit and great pleasure ; that 
it has brought him peace and quiet- 
ness of mind ; that it has produced a 
thirst for investigation which can be 
satisfied only by the endeavour to ac- 
quire accurate knowledge, and to ar- 
rive at a rational conviction of the 
truth: that, but for this course of re- 
ligious instruction, he thinks it but 
too probable that he should ‘never 
again have given himself any concern 
respecting the Scriptures, or the saty- 
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ject of religion in general, and that it 
is his earnest desire to shew, by a 
uniform attention to the subject, how 
sensible he is of the obligation which 
has been conferred upon him. 

From the preceding account the 
following conclusions will be admitted 
to be just. 

In the first place, that this plan is 
well adapted to teach an accurate, 
connected and critical knowledge of 
the Scriptures. 

Secondly, that it is no less calculated 
to imbue the mind with the principles, 
and the heart with the affections, which 
it is the great design of the Christian 
religion to impart. The tendency of 
the business and the pleasures of life 
to weaken those principles, and to 
counteract the influence of those af- 
fections, has been felt and lamented 
by every reflective and pious mind: 
but it is scarcely possible that in the 
early period of life, (and it is only by 
intelligent and ingenuous youth who 
have the wisdom to desire clearer and 
deeper information on the most im- 
portant subjects, and ardour sufficient 
to enable them to make some sacrifi- 
ces to accomplish the best and noblest 
wish of their heart, that this plan can 
be expected to be adopted,) it is 
scarcely possible that in the early 
period of life, the mind should daily 
contemplate, with seriousness, for the 
long space of six years, the enlight- 
ened and pure and benevolent princi- 
ples of Christianity without the hap- 
piest effect. It is scarcely possible 
that a human being should grow up 
under an influence so truly benignant, 
without his heart becoming enamoured 
of whatever is really excellent ; with- 
out his having a clear and strong and 
instantaneous and unerring perception 
of whatever is great and good in feel- 
ing and conduct; without his having 
an unconquerable aversion to ever 
thing that is base and selfish and ser- 
vile. That such a man should always 
be found on the side of whatever is 
humane in legislation, of whatever is 
free in political institutions, of what- 
ever is pure in religion, is no more 
than that an effect should follow its 
cause. That he should ever bea slave, 
or a tyrant, or a bigot, ora persecutor, 
is HO more possible than that the 
beam of the sun should cease to give 
forth light, or than that a mind im. 
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bued with the spirit of Jesus Christ 
should be capable of engaging in war, 
or of giving its sanction to the infic. 
tion of death on an erring fellow. 
creature. 

Perhaps it may not be improper to 
add, that there is an obvious and im. 
portant application of this plan which 
entitles it to the peculiar attention of 
the Unitarian body. Manv Unitarian 
congregations are incapable of sup. 
porting a minister in comfort; but 
there is not one of these, however 
poor, which does not possess too much 
knowledge and cultivation to be satis. 
fied with the services of a religious 
instructor who is not a person of edu. 
‘ation. It is obvious, that by this 
plan persons may be trained to fill 
such stations with perfect ease to 
themselves, without at all interferi 
with their ordinary occupations, 
with exceeding satisfaction and advan. 
tage to the church. : an 

And it is probable that nothing will 
ever be devised better calculated to 
train up missionaries, to give them 
the information, and to form them to 
the habits which are necessary to ena 
ble them to perform the duties of 
their office with ability and zeal. 

There are many and great advan- 
tages in the institution of a separate 
order of men for conducting the pub- 
lic services of religion. It is on every 
account highly proper that such per- 
suns should have that regular 
thorough education, that deep and 
accurate learning, and that clearness, 
elegance and eloquence of style, which 
will render their services attractive (0 
men of literature and science, and 
qualify them to defend with success 
the cause of religion and truth, both 
against those who disbelieve and who 
misbelieve. But so rare are these 
endowments, and so much time 
labour does it require to mature them, 
that, under institutions the best ° 
ed to develope the faculties, and with 
the dedication of the whole of life t 
their cultivation, there are compar 
tively few who possess them in 
perfection : it is, therefore, scene 
reasonable to expect that po wou 
exist at all were that time and labour 
considerably abridged. 

But while the value of men thus 
gifted, must be admitted, it isd o 
cither to understand the pmncip®, 
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to sympathize with the feeling which 
would render them absolutely essen- 
tial to the performance of the services 
of religion, and exclude all others, in 
their absence, from the exercise of 
their functions. It is surely as dis- 
graceful as it is inconvenient, that 
when a minister is prevented by sick- 
ness, or any unavoidable engagement, 
from performing his stated duties, 
there should be in a Christian con- 
gregation, in the present day, no 
Christian man beth able and willing 
to fill the office of his pastor with edi- 
fication to the church. And were the 
excellent plan which has been stated, 
to become at all general in our con- 
gregations, such a state of things could 
not possibly exist. 

In the last place, this plan is obvi- 
ously capable of being applied to the 
acquisition of any kind of knowledge 
whatever. Literature, science and 
philosophy might be cultivated in this 
manner with the greatest success, and 
without any material inconvenience by 
those who are actively engaged in the 
business of life. In a word, the more 
it is examined, the more it will pro- 
bably appear to be one of the most 
simple and effectual means of un- 
learning what is erroneous, of acquir- 
ing what is true, and of diffusing the 
blessings of knowledge over the face 
of the whole earth, which the wise 
have yet projected, or the benevolent 
attempted to carry into execution. 


S. S. 
A 
Brief Notes on the Bible. 
No. XX. 


*“ Be not righteous overmuch.” 


HAVE been favoured with the 

perusal of *‘ Influence, a Moral 
Tale,” the production of a very amia- 
ble lady. It is from the school of 
sanctity ; and, on returning the work, 
| took the liberty of appending to it 
the following note, which perhaps may 
be , as of esnerel anglisition, 
by a place in your Repository. 
BREVIS. 

“ Religion is incomparably the 
greatest of man’s-earthly comforts, 
but, when Solomon delivered the in- 
Junction, 


“Be not righteous overmuch,’ * 


ee 
— 


* Eccles. vii. 16. 
VOL. Xvit. 31 
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I know not what else his meaning 
could be than this,—Do not debase 
religion by spreading it ostensibly over 
the ordinary concerns of life, and, by 
making it of trite occurrence, lessen 
the veneration which would be attached 
to it, if less familiarly introduced and 
appealed to. As a man of real cou- 
rage does not ‘ wear his dagger in 
his mouth,” neither is it, in my hum. 
ble apprehension, requisite for a Chris- 
tian,—habitual as his sense may be of 
the Divine presence, and of the neces- 
sity of conforming all his actions te 
the will of that Being whose inspec. 
tion of them he is conscious of,—to 
make that consciousness the burthen 
of his hourly song. Religion is a 
subject that no man ought to shrink 
from, but, when superinduced upon 
all others, and as it were mechani. 
cally, it is apt to become a lambent 
flame, neither lighting nor warming. 
A talkative piety, in what differs it 
from that of the Pharisees? A dee 
and settled picty will be more felt 
than expressed. Religion is a concern 
chiefly between man and his Maker— 
I had almost said a confidential one— 
and though a Christian should not be 
slow to avow the intimacy which he 
humbly cultivates in that quarter, when 
required by any serious occasion for 
it, Ido not think those the best Chris- 
tians, who are in the habit of profess- 
ing to do all and every thing to. the 
glory of God, which (whatever be 
meant by it) can have no connexion 
with a great majority of the transac- 
tions of life, and can only be impli- 
cated in such as involve morality of 
conduct.” 
— 


Sir, July 8, 1822. 


T is a practice to which I have long 

adhered, to search for knowledge 
wherever it is to be found; and if I 
can discern any chance of meeting 
with a satisfactory answer to my in- 
quiries, I would consult the pages of 
the Unitarian Repository, or of the 
Evangelical Magazine, with as much 
readiness as the more imposing tomes 
of orthodox theolo Locke’s Essay 
on the Understanding, you may pro- 
bably know, is one of our 6 
books of examination at Cam 
and hence the members of this Uni- 
versity are sometimes found to indulge 
in metaphysical speculations which 
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would probably be discountenanced in 
any other seat of learning on this side 
of the Tweed. 
It is an opinion which prevails among 
a numerous class of Christians, and 
more particularly, I believe, among 
those of the Unitarian persuasion, that 
a future state cannot be satisfactorily 
roved except by revelation. I con- 
ies that I never could concur in this 
sentiment ; for, without having recourse 
to any arguments which have been 
deduced from the immateriality of the 
soul, I conceive that this most impor- 
tant doctrine is capable of convincing 
proof from an attentive consideration 
of the Divine character. This is not 
the place for entering into the ques- 
tion with the minuteness which it de- 
serves, and I must, therefore, content 
myself with merely suggesting a few 
hints. It appears to me to be utterly 
impossible to establish the equity of 
the Deity without recurring to a fu- 
ture state of existence, and to the 
ultimate happiness of the whole hu- 
man race. A preponderance of evil 
allotted to any sentient, and much 
more to any rational being, taking the 
whole of his existence into considera- 
tiou, appears to be totally inconsistent 
with all our ideas respecting justice 
and equity. The case of a single in- 
dividual in these circumstances is 
equally strong with that of a multitude, 
and, in my apprehension, equally mi- 
litates against the benevolence or the 
poet of the Creator, Now it cannot 
ve denied, that if death is to be the 
final termination of our existence, 
many human beings will be found to 
have undergone a much larger share 
of misery than of pleasure, and will, 
therefore, present a formidable difi- 
culty in our views of the Divine ad- 
mimstration. And this difficulty no- 
thing, in my opinion, will remove, 
but a future state of retribution. On 
the other hand, admitting the truth of 
a world to come, the common belief 
of an etern ity of punishment will en- 
hance instead of diminishing the ob- 
wow for it is clear, even from the 
anguage of Scripture, that by far the 
greater portion of the human race 
will unhappily incur the sentence of 
condemnation. And the case will 


appear in a still stronger light when 
we consider, that, both on the Liher- 
farian hypothesis as wellas on that of 


moral 


- on thopeA 
Necessity, the situation of every 
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creature must be ascribed to the will 
of the Omnipotent ; as I apprehend 
that the inference will remain unal. 
tered, whether the present course of 
things is simply permitted, or ex. 
pressly ordained. The doctrine of 
final annihilation is, I aim aware, main. 
tained by some persons, but though 
referable to the notion of never-end. 
ing punishment, it is by no means 
suflicient to satisfy the mind on this 
momentous question. 

Of the benevolence of the great 
Parent of the universe, who that has 
ever contemplated the beauties of na 
ture or the structure of the human 
frame, can entertain a moment's 
doubt? But if benevolent at all, it 
follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that he must be so in an infinite de- 
gree, Limit the extent of this, or any 
other of the Divine attributes, and you 
destroy the fundamental proof of an 
uncaused, self-existent Deity. How 
then can the infinite goodness of the 
Supreme Intelligence remain unim- 
peached, if any of his creatures be 
compelled to endure physical and mo- 
ral evils which do not terminate in 
good? And how is it possible that 
these evils should thus terminate, w- 
less we admit the truth of an existence 
hereafter, and of the final restitutin 
of the whole rational creation? | 
would ask, therefore, first, why a fu. 
ture state cannot be as satisfactorily 
proved to the mind of the philosopher 
by necessary inferences from the 
known attributes and character of the 
Deity, as to the unlettered Chnstiaa 
by the declarations of Scripture? In 
the one case, the proof consists in the 
legitimate deductions of the reasoning 
faculty ; and in the other, in the test 
mony of competent and unb 

’ For the multitude, the 


witnesses. 
6s moAAo, (as we Combes ane 
in the habit of saying,) the latter 


admit to be the only effective means 
of producing a salutary convictos; 
but for the intellectual and § id 
tive part of the species, sho 
wish to know why the former 
of proof is not to be consi 
adequate to the production 
same effect? 

I would likewise ask, secondly, we 
ther the strictest impartiality . 
form a part, and a very ™ 
of the Divine character; ane 
how we are to reconcile “ 
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attribute the striking fact, that a com- 
peretive’y small portion of mankind 
are conducted in the path of virtue 
through this life, to the possession of 
eternal happiness in that which is to 
follow, while the great mass of human 
beings are ordained (for it will not be 
denied that external circumstances are 
the true efficient causes of moral cha- 
racter) to pass through those scenes 
of vice and misery by which they are 
inevitably corrupted in the present 
world, to the endurance of the bitter- 
est pains and torments reserved for 
them in the next? The only answer 
that can be given to this question, I 
should imagine, must be, the final 
restitution of the iniquitous to virtue 
and happiness. But even on this sup- 
position, how widely different will have 
been the treatment of these two <is- 
proportionate divisions of mankind, 
which in the Calvinistic system are 
emphatically termed the e/ect and the 
reprobate ? ‘To the one is granted 
the substantial enjoyments of both 
states of existence, with no other alloy 
than the transitory evils ‘ that flesh 
is heir to ;”” while the countless myri- 
ads who constitute the other class, 
are doomed to experience, not only 
the horrors of sin and wretchedness in 
the first stage of their being, but all 
the unspeakable and protracted mise- 
res of the next, though, we will be- 
lieve, they are finally to be restored 
to participate in the felicity of their 
more fortunate brethren. It will pro- 
bably be said, in mitigation of this 
strong statement, that the eternal du- 
ration of that happiness will infinitely 
more than compensate for the expe- 
mence of former pain, and that the 
very recollection of suffering will be- 
come gradually evanescent; but still 
its unpossible not to observe a mani- 
fest and marked difference in the con- 
duet of the Creator, whom we must 
believe to be all-just, benevolent, wise 
and powerful, towards these two dis- 
tinct classes of his moral creatures. 
_this question may probably be as 
difficult of solution as that of the 
ongin of evil; and any attempts to 
‘ssipate the clouds which encircle the 
one, may be followed with as little 
success as the hypotheses which have 
framed for elucidating the other. 
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Indeed, I am decidedly averse to the 
practice of introducing theological 
points of an abstruse nature to. the 
notice of persons of little leisure, and 
of as little requisite information. With 
the great bulk of Christian believers, 
the tendency of these discussions is 
rather to unsetile the principles than 
to enlighten the mind, and to engender 
a love of disputation rather than a 
genuine desire of discovering the truth. 
But among the thinking few, among 
men of learned education and of en- 
larged views, I conceive that these 
objections do not exist to the same 
extent; and if our inquiries are at 
length baffled, and our strenuous ef- 
forts totally fail, we desist from the 
pursuit with a deeper conviction of the 
follies resulting from human pride, 
and of the contracted powers of the 
human intellect. 

Should the subject of this commu- 
nication call forth the remarks of any 
of your correspondents, more conver- 
sant with these topics than myself, 
I have only to observe, that I shall 
read them with pleasure, and consider 
them with attention. 

CANTABRIGIENSIS (IL)* 
EEE 


Sir, July 13, 1822. 
HAVE to apologize to your cor- 
respondent R. W. [p. 284,] for 

not having replied earlier to his letter, 
calling upon me (or some one more 
qualified) to forward to your Miscel- 
lany, a translation of Professor Eich- 
horn’s opinions respecting the book of 
Genesis. 

If none other of your various cor- 
respondents (one or two of whom I 
recognize by their signatures as being 
fully competent to the task) anticipate 
me, I shall feel most happy to accept 
R. W.’s invitation, sod furnish the 
materials after which he inquires, in 
the course of a month or two, leaving 
it to your superior judgment to insert 
them or not, as may be found most 
suitable to your views, and the design 
of your Magazine. - 


* This signature being pre-occupied, 
we have subjoined the numeral for the, 
sake of distinction. Ep, bg 
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oman Classics, and containing Copious 
Lists of the Polyglot and other Bibles, 
Greek Testaments, &c. 18mo. Extra 

- 5e. 

Bengali Selections, with Translations 
aod a Vocabulary. By Graves Chamney 
Haughton, M.A. F. R. S., Professor of 

“crit and Beng4li in the Hon. East 
ndia Company's College. 4to. 14. 10s. 

A Gazetteer of the most Remarkable 

in the World, with Brief Notices 
of the Principal Historical Events, and of 
the most Celebrated Persons. By Thomas 
Bourn, Third Edition. 8vo. 18s. Bound. 
Halidon Hill : a Dramatic Sketch from 


New Publications. 











Scottish History. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 8vo. 6s. 

Specimens of the American Poets, with 
Critical Notices and a Preface. By Henry 
Roscoe. Foolscap. 7s. 

Altorf, a Tragedy. By F. Wright. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

The Grave of the last Saxon; or, the 
Legend of the Curfew, a Poem. By the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8vo. 6s. 

Bracebridge-Hall; or the Humourists, 
By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
li. 4s. 

The Nun of Arrouca, a Tale. Small 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Improving the Breeds of 
Domestic Animals. By Sir John Se- 
bright, Bart. 2». 6d. 

Europe; or, a General Survey of the 
Present Situation of the Principal Powers 
of Europe, with Conjectures on their 
Future Prospects. By a Citizen of the 
United States, 8vo, 12s. 

Letters on the New Political Economy, 
and the Injurious Influence of the Theo- 
retical Opinions of some of the Members 
of Administration upon Agriculture and 
Commerce. Is. 6d. 

Observations, addressed to his Excel- 
lency the Marquis Wellesley, on the State 
of Ireland, By the Earl of Blessington, 
Svo. 5s, 

An Inquiry whether the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation, in 30 Car. LL, 
which excludes Catholics from Parlia- 
ment, can be conscientiously taken by 
any sincere Protestant. 6d. 

A Series of Letters addressed to the 
Hon. Hugh Clifford, on the Present Cri- 
sis of Affairs, wherein the Causes of the 
Revolutions of States and Empires are 
attempted to be explained, in Reply to 
Letters in the New Times. By W. E. 
Andrews, Editor of “ The Orthodox 
(Catholic) Journal.” Letter 1. 8vo. Is, 

An Historical Narrative of the Horrid 
Plot and Conspiracy of Titus Oates, 
called The Popish Plot. With Observa- 
tions on the Test Act. 78. 6d. 

A New Disquisition, Philosophical and 
Political, concerning the Society of the 
Jesuits, and the Causes and Consequences 
of their Destruction. 6s 

The Divinity of Jesus Christ, and Bean- 
ties of his Gospel, demonstrated in a few 
Comments on St. Matthew, according to 
the Holy Fathers. By the Rev. T. L. 
Brittain, D.D. O.P. Svo. 5a. 6d. 

‘The Goodly Sermon, on Tithe and the 
Modus of Tithe, as preached at the 
Church of H , on Sunday the 3ist of 
September, 1820, and since repeated at 
divers Times and many Places, particu- 
larly in the adjoining Parish, as an Even- 
ing Lecture, in the Belfry, Aug. 7, 1821. 
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This Sermon is addressed, at their special 
instance, to my Lord and his Brother, by 
Ex, the Author of the Freedom of En- 
gland in Contra-distinction to Pitticism. 
Ss. 

The Folly and Wickedness of Duelling 
exposed, to which is prefixed, a Letter 
to the Duke of Bedford on the Duel 
between his Grace and the Duke of 
Buckingham, By Stephen Leach, Whit- 
church, Hants. Is, 

The Influence, Power and Agency of 
Satan. By a Naval Officer. 1s, 

Christian ‘Temper ; or, a View of the 
Blessed Change gradually wrought in 
the Natural Disposition of Man by the 
Admission of Christian Principles into his 
Understanding and Life. By John Clowes, 
Rector of St. John’s, Manchester. 1s, 6d. 

A Vindication of the Character and 
Writings of the Hon. Emanuel Sweden. 
borg. By Robert Hindmarsh. l2mo. 
ds. 

A Speech delivered in the House of 
Lords, June 7, 1822, by Herbert, Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, on the Presen- 
tation of a Petition acainst his Examina- 
tien Questions, With Explanatory Notes, 
Ac. 

Annual Report of the London Mission- 
ary Society. Svo. 2s, 

The Mystery of Two Natures in the 
Person of Christ. By E, D—s, of Ipswich. 
Jd 

The Young South Country Weaver, or 
Journey to Glasgow : a Tale for the Ra- 
dicals. By the Rev Henry Duncan, of 
Ruthwell, l2mo. 3s 

\ respectful Letter to the Earl of Li- 
verpool, occasioned by the Speech im- 
puted to his Lordship at the Isle of Tha- 
net Bible Society Meeting. By the Rev, 
H. H. Norris, M.A. 7s. 

Sermons. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with 
the Corruption, Revival, and Future In- 
fluence of Genuine Christianity, By W, 
J. Fox. Third Edition. l2mo, 6s. 

An Appeal to Revelation, in Support 
of the Doctrine of the Divinity of Christ. 
Being a Series of Six Lectures delivered 
in the Parish Church of Great Coggeshall, 
in Essex, during Lent, 1822. By E. W. 
Matthew, Vicar. ' 

Plain Sermons on the Relative Duties 
of the Poor. By Arthur B. Evans, Jun., 
M.A. I2mo. 4s. 

The Use and Abuse of Party Feeling 
in Matters of Religion considered, in 
Right Sermons, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxtord, in the Year 1822, at 
the Bampton Lecture. By R, Whatelev, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. bv. 
; ,. ty . 


Kvo. 78. 





New Publications. 








Four Sermons at the late Anniversary 
of the Loudon Missionary Society. By 
Dr. Hanna, of Belfast; Mr. East, of 
Birmingham ; Mr. Wilkins, of Abingdon. 
and Mr. Stephenson, Rector of Lympsham. 
fvo. 3s. 

By the late Rev. Noah Hill. 8vo. 9%, 

Lectures on some Important Doctrines 
of the Gospel. By ‘Thomas Raffles, LL.D, 
Demy l2mo. 7s. 

Single. 

Preached at the Opening of an Unita. 
rian Meeting-House, Harleston, Norfolk, 
By Charles Valentine, Minister of the 


Unitarian Church, Diss. Ls. 
Congregational Singing and Instra- 
mental Church Music: preached at the 


Opening of an Organ, in the Chapel of 
Blakeney, Gloucestershire, April 21, 1822. 
By Charles Pleydell Neale Wiltons, B.A, 
ls. 

The Cause of the Irish pleaded; 
preached at Milton Chapel, Stourport, 
June 23, 1622. By H. J. Hastings, 
M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s, 

Preached in All Saints Church, Nor- 
thampton, on Sunday, June 2, 1422, in 
Aid of the Fund tor the Relief of the 
Distressed Peasantry in the Souther 
Districts of Ireland. By Francis Liteh 
field, M. A., Curate of Farthinghoe and 
Greatworth. — Ls. 

Preached in Ramsgate Chapel, May 26, 
1822, in aid of the same. By Thomas 
Bovs, A.M, of ‘Trinity College, Gam 
bridge. 

The Investigator: or, an Inquiry how 
far the Doctrine of the Trinity, as st 
forth in a Sermon by the late Rev. J. 
Wesley, is in Agreement with the Testl- 
mony of the Holy Scriptures. Being Two 
Lectures delivered in the New Jerusalem 
‘Temple, Waterloo Road. By Thomas 
Goyder, Minister of the said Temple. 
l2mo. Is, 

A Lecture on the Unity of the God- 
head; and on the Divine Trinity; prowig 
the Exclusive Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: with Preliminary Remarks 08 
the Resurrection of our Lord. Delivered 
at the New Jerusalem Chapel, Silver 
Street, Bristol. By D. G. Goyder. 12mo. 
6d. 

Uniformity of Opinion in the Clergy, 
essential to the Interests of the Esta 
blished Church: preached in the Parish 
Church of Wickham Market, April 2, 
1822, before the Rev. and Ven. 
Berners, B.C. L., Archdeacon of Sallo® 
By C. Henley, M. A. 4to. 2% 6d. 

The Church of Christ: preached im the 
Parish Church of Usk, eeaes the District 
Committee of the Society for pre 
Christian Knowledge. By Barton Boucher, 
i. A., of Baliol College, Oxtord. 890 ls 

















At the Gaelic Chapel, Greenock, occa- 
sioned by the Death of the Rev. K. Bayne. 
By J. Love, p.D. 8vo. totes 

On the Death of the Rev. T. Williams, 
of Haggerston. By G. Evans. 8vo. 1s. 

On the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. By S. E. Phorscat, B. A. 1s. 

Baptism, 

An Address from a Christian Pastor to 
his Church and Congregation apon Bap- 
tim; containing a Statement of some 
essential Points, in which the Systems 
both of Padobaptists and Antipadobap- 
tists appear to differ from that of the 
New Testament. By James Bass, 2s. 6d. 

A Concise View of the Doctrine of 
Scripture concerning the Ordinance of 
Baptism. By W. Urwick, Minister of 
the Gospel, Sligo. 1s. 
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Baptism discussed, containing Scrip- 
ture Principles, Precepts and Precedents 
in Favour of the Baptisin of Infants, By 
Daniel Isaac. l2mo, 4s. 6d, 

An Address on Baptism, by a Christian 
Pastor, after having had insurmountable 
Difficulties in the way of baptizing In- 
fants, nearly Thirty Years, 

The Baptist System its own Condem- 
nation. By Peter Edwards, Author of 
Candid Reasons, &c. 12mo, Is, 

A Catechism on the Christian Name, 
aud True Nature of the Baptismal Vow, 
containing Remarks on lafant Baptism 
and the various Forms adopted by dif- 
ferent Religious Bodies, Second Edition, 
dd. 


I 


THE TEARS OF SCIO. 


[Att Europe has been thrown into con- 
sternation by the news of the barbarous 
destruction by the Turks of the Greeks 
of the island of Scio. Nearly 100 heads 
of the principal families have been deli- 
berately murdered at Scio and Constan- 
tinople; and the whole Greek population 
of the island, amounting to 100,000 souls, 
are said to have been massacred, with 
every circumstance of wanton cruelty. 
The following verses on this horrid atro- 
city are taken from the Morning Chroni- 
ele, which it is but justice to that journal 
to say, has recently displayed in its poli- 
tical speculations a very ardent and pure 
spirit of freedom. Ep.) 


Fair Scio! where that beauteous dawn 

arose 

Of high intelligence, beneath whose light 

Men bowed at Freedom's altars, thy wild 
rocks 

Glitter'd in the first radiance of that 
morn, 

Thew laugh’d thy valleys and thy blos- 
som'd fields, 

And the clear wave flow'd musical 
around ;— 

Ob! then the Hymn of Liberty was heard, 

Swelling in grandeur on the island- 
breeze, 

Not like that syren-song Uxysses fled, 

Subduing Virtue by a sweet deceit, 

Enchantingly inglorious ; but so tun’d 

To holy themes and manliness of thought, 

As ae a gen'rous vigour, and the 
ife 

Of gallant deeds, like Glory’s charmed 


voice. 

Then rose the Spiri = 
pirit of the awful lyre 

The sightless Bard of an immortal song— 


Sweet-voiced and deep Historian of far 
times— 

Prophet of glories to a rising world, 

Hie came—the god-like Homer! in the 
power 

Of lofty inspiration, and awoke 

The Epic strings with such a wondrous 
tone, 

That, like the Music of the Spheres, flows 
on 

As lasting as the motion of the world! 


And he was Scio’s child, in that far 


time 

When mighty nations slumber’d in the 
gloom 

Of the mind's chaos and the forests’ 
shades, 


As if the living fire of soul was not! 


Fair Scio, thou hast fall’n !—Un- 
friended now 
Of Freedom's children in the lands of 


light, 

Who learn’d of thee, and of thy kindred 
Isles, 

To burst the bonds of Ignorance, and 
chase 


Its ghastly terrors from the soaring mind, 


Barbarian hands have smote thee.—In 

the hour 

Of peace their rushing wrath swept o’er 
the land, 

Wing’d, like the Simoom, suddenly for 
death ; 

Steeping grey hairs in blood—giving the 
limbs 

Of youth to torture—and the beautcous 
forms 

Of Grecian maidens to the spoiler’s 


grasp. 
This England saw, and felt not !—Chris- 
tian land ! 
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She saw the Cross dishonour’d, and the 
fires 

Of Christian temples quench’d in Chris- 
tian blood ; 

And yet she felt not! or her only thought 

Was how to crush, by secret, cruel arts, 

The spirit calling for revenge on Greece ! 

Oh! England, Queen of Ocean—once 

belov'd 

By all who worship'd Freedom—once 
believ'd 

By all, who sigh’d to serve her; thou 
hast lost 

What kingdoms can't repay thee—gen’rous 
Fame ! 

Thy virtue has departed—thy proud deeds 

Are wither'd in the taint of selfish hopes, 

And martyrs to that cause, which once 
was thine, 

Die, breathing curses on thy broken 
faith ;— 

For thou hast leagu’d with barb’rous foes 
of mind, 

And Monarchs jealous of the manly soul, 

To blast the fairest lands of all the earth 

With the dark curse of ignorance and 


chains ! 


Oh! England, Queen of Ocean, con- 

quest-crown'd ! 

Remember Babylon with all her pride— 

Her wmerchant-princes, and her purple 
state— 

Remember Babylon! 
rul'd, 

And his rich shrines flash’d boundless 
splendour round, 

Where, sullenly, the desert-bird reigns 
now ! T. 


where Mammon 


a 
SONG. 


[From the Calentta Journal, No. 208.) 


False Love's like a rose bud ; 
While fresh with spring dew 

"Tis sweet in its fragrance 
And bright in its hue; 

But in Summer's red sun-beam 
Its loveliness flies, 

In the dark blights of autumn, 
It withers,—it dies.— 


False Love's like a rainbow 
Which glitters on high, 

As a seraph's bright path 
In his own native sky ; 

It may cheer, for a moment, 
But clouds come again, 
And the brief glories vanish, 
Midst darkness and rain. 

The rose bud I gather’d, 
Is wither’d and dead -— 
The rainbow | worship'd 
In tempests hath fled.— 
BERNARD WYCLIFFE. 
EE 









Poetry.—Song.— Napoleon. 


NAPOLEON. 


(From the Calcutta Journal, No, 2) ] 

And art thou gone—thou Victim of the 
Rock, 

Where late imprisoned, as in felon cage, 

They chained to awful rest thy giant 
rage, 

And fetter’d thee to death ? 
ver of the World, 

That bade it tremble at the scathing 
shock 

Of meteor-prowess, quenchless aad un- 
Stayed ; 

Till fearful Monarchs leagued them, and 
unfurl'’d 

The flags of gather'd nations, to upbraid 

Thee, with their crush’d ambition !—Alj 
alone, 

Like thy loved Eagle, toweringly on high, 

Thou wert the mark of millions :—Mighty 
One ! 

Thou saw’st embattled Europe as it rose, 

With but one awful aim—to work thy 


Dread Mo. 


close :— 

Thou wert not seen to quail at danger 
nigh, 

Tho’ sceptred foemen, with imperial 
pride, 


Stalk’d threat’ning to the fight, with my- 
riads at their side. 


They came and crush’d thee :———— 
there was joy, 
And riot mirth and triumph; for the 
Powers 
That singly sunk 
towers 
High citadell’d afar, sat fearfully, 
Waiting thy very glance, that frown’ 
but to destroy :— ‘ 
Yes, there was merriment, and boastings 
high, 
For each ie nerved his soul, to look oa 
thee, 
And face for once his dreaded Enemy '— 
And then rose insult,—such as d 
weak 
Are wont upou 
wreak :— 
They cast thy rival name from out the 
roll 
Of regal brotherhood :—oh—this were 
well ! 
"Twere meet to blot that name—to tear 
the scroll 
Where it shone best and brightest, @ 
expel , 
Thine ile from the field, where ther 
poor deeds 
Were, in the Earth’s wide scene, but 
slothful weeds, 
And thou, the Monarch Oak.-—Yet wor 
—for then, 
To tear thy image from the love of me 


before thee, or 


the fetter'd foe 











They wrenched thee from thy kindred ; 
—from the arms 

And haply from the heart of Her,— 
whose charms 

Were as thy deeds’ fair guerdon :—in thy 
den 

They left thee widow'd, childless, and 
apart, 

To waste, and wither there in brokenness 
of heart ! 


Thou wert no craven Despot——it 

was mean 

To tax thy soul with cowardice, and say, 

That when thy foemen hemmed thee in 
between, 

Thou hadst not Cato’s pride—to burst 
away ! 

Nay, thou wert bolder still—'twere direr 
far 

To dare the conflict of the bosom’s war— 

To face—not fear thyself, when all it 
prized, 

Its empire and its honours, passed from 
day ; 

And thou wert left alone,—stript,—un- 
disguis’d, 

In nakedness of man, to mark the pride 

Of rivals, who uprose when thou wert 


gone, 

And revelled in thy ruin !——Peace to 
thee ! 

Peace to thy Warrior-spirit !——After 

times 

Shall feast upon thy glories—tho’ nor 
stone 

Nor temples rise to tell them. There are 
climes, 


Where, when thy Foes, who rule them, 
_ _ are no more, 
Nor live in recollection ; it shall be, 
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Thy gather'd fame shall fill the storied 
hour, 
And prove the wonder of posterity ; 
While these be only named——" They 
were with Ther !"— 
August 13, 1821. eee 
——— 


SONNET TO OCEAN, 


[From the Calcutta Journal, No, 224.} 
Ocean! with joy mine eyes will soon 
explore 
Thy world of boundless waters once 
again ! 
How spirit-rousing is thy solemn roar 
After long years of India’s sleeping 
plain ! 
Sad clime, Adieu! yet in thy realms still 


dwell 
The friends, by exile, ever rendered 
dear ! 
For them I'll feel the anguish of Fare- 
well, 
And see the land receding through the 
tear ! 
And thou, my * ® # ® ®, tho’ beloved 
in vain, 
Thy name still binds me to thy hapless 
shore ! 
Thy charms will haunt my visions o’er 
the main, 
For thou hast bade thy Wanderer de- 
plore ! 
Yes! I can wish our glance had never 
met— 


But never—never can that glance forget! 
Calcutta, August 8, 1821. 


MUJNOON. 


ee ee 
-_—- 


—y- — — 





OBITUARY. 


a — 


1821. Dec. 4, Sir Wittiam Davrp 
Evans, Knt., Recorder of Bombay. He 
published, besides some law books, ‘ Let- 
ters on the Disabilities of the Roman 

and the Dissenters,” 8vo, 1813. 
——— 


» VI. 245-—251,] to whom she was 
married Fm 24, 1769, and by whom she 


i 
June 14, at his house in Cavendish 
=— the Earl of Orrorp, in his 70th 


VOL. Kyir, 3 kK 


June 17, at his house in Manchester 
Square, the Marquis of Hertrorp, K. G., 
late Lord High Chamberlain of the King’s 
Household, and Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Warwickshire and 
Antrim. He was born in 1743, and is 
succeeded by his only son, the Earl of 
Yarmouth. He was advanced to the Mar- 
quisate in 1793, and was 79 years of age. 
He had been in a declining state of health 
for upwards of two years, but within the 
last ten days the decay had been rapid, 
and latterly his memory ap to be 
wholly gone. ‘The present Marquis suc- 
ceeds to the vast wealth as well as to 
the titles of the deceased. ‘The entailed 
estates are estimated at little short of 
90,000/. per apnum. 

——a— 
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June 22, at Paris, aged 21, Mr. 
Linosey Prigsttey, son of Joseph 
Priestley, Esq., of Birmingham, and 
grandson of the illustrious Dr. Priestley, 
On Sunday morning, June 30th, a friend* 
who was intimately acquainted with his 
character, and who affectionately loved 
him, thus concluded a discourse, occa- 
sioned by the mournful event, from Job 
vii, 21 :—“ For now shall I sleep in the 
dust; and thou shalt scek me in the 
morning, but | shall not be.” 

@#e-*e. These are the cousolations, 
sanctified and animated by the promises 
of the gospel, that can support and com- 
fort us, when the unpitying conqueror 
multiplies his trophies from among the 
dear companions of our way, and leaves 
us, like pensive wanderers in the desert, 
to finish our journey without them. 
Since I last addressed you, intelligence 
has reached us, from a foreign shore, 
that the grave has opened its gloomy 
mansion, and has closed in an hour when 
we thought not of it, upon one, in the 
flower and freshness of youth, who was 
formerly accustomed to worship with us in 
this house of prayer; + and who afforded 
every promise of entering into the world 
with respectability aud usefulness. ‘The 
impressions which it was his happiness, 
through the favour of Providence, to re- 
ceive from good instruction and faithful 
discipline, in his early years, were so 
deepened and enlivened by him as to pro- 
duce a habit of obedience. He learned 
betimes to fear God and serve him; and 
it is not too mach to say that his dili- 
gence in cultivating the mild graces and 
the generous virtues of the Christian 
spirit, the interest which he took in the 
pleasure and the pains of those around 

im, his gratification in witnessing the 
happiness of others, the cheerfulness with 
which he sacrificed his own ease and 
comfort that he might assist and oblige 
his friends, and his activity in consoling 
and relieving distress, made him not only 
a bicasing to his family, but at ouce the 
ornament and the delight of every circle 
in which he moved. [It was thus that he 
requited a parent's care and a sister's 
love; nor was it possible that a temper 
so kind, disinterested and attractive, so 
constantly under the guidance and re- 
straint of religions principles, should fail 
of securing to him the lively attachment 
of bis congenial and beloved companions, 
many of whom I see before me, and the 
sincere esteem of all who knew him. 


He expressed the strength and tendernes 
ef his affection for some of you, only’ 





* The Rev. James Hews Bransby. 
t ln Wolverhampton Street, Dudley. 
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few days before his removal from the 
world, in terms, at the recollection of 
which, I am persuaded, your youthful 
breasts will often heave, and you will 
drop the tear which it is a luxury to shed 
After speaking to those who watched by 
him, of the many delightful hours that 
he had spent in your society, and dwell. 
ing, with fond enthusiasm, on the thought 
of seeing you again, he checked himself 
and said :—‘ But I am afraid the plea 
sure with which I look forward to that 
happy time, is too great for me ever to 
enjoy on earth.” Such was the foreboding 
of his affectionate spirit : and death, re. 
gardless of human prayers, of humap 
hopes and of human sorrows, has awfully 
realized all his apprehensions. “ For now 
he is sleeping in the dust. In the morm- 
ing you shall seek him ; but he shall not 
be.” 
“‘The friendly band no wore shall 
greet 
Accents familiar once and sweet ; 
No more the well-known features 
trace, 
No more renew the foud embrace.”* 


Nature bids you weep; and God will 
mercifully forgive your tears, You may 
well mourn, and long and deeply moum, 
the loss which you have sustained. Bat 
your regret will be tempered with the 
reflection, that he whom you lament is 
delivered from sufferings which neither 
skill nor friendship could remove or 
soften ; that, having overcome the sor- 
rows of the world, his warfare is accom- 
plished ; that he is spared the temptations 
and the trials which might have proved too 
powerful for his virtue ; that death bas 
set a seal, never to be broken, upon his 
amiable character, and that he is at “rest 
from his labours,” awaiting the dawn of 
that glorious day, when the grave shall 
restore its prisoners, and when “ those 
who sleep in Jesus, God will bring with 
him.” 

Such as these, I doubt not, were the 
exercises of faith that beguiled the hours 
of his decline ; such the train of pious 
meditations that cheered him in his pas 
sage through the dark valley of the sha 
dow of death : and it is in these that bis 
survivors, amidst the bitteruess of sret, 
will find their best, and indeed their only, 
solace. 

Go, my young friends, and ~ the 
warning to your hearts. To = tisa 
peculiarly pointed and impressive admo- 
nition, Go and muse upon the example 
of the beloved associate whom you hare 
lost, and preach it with energy to yo" 


ee 


———— 
—_——_- _ - —_—-- 


* Doddridge. 






\ 








souls. You have not a moment to ne- 

or waste. For the day is not far 
oe when you too, the youngest and 
the best of you all, who have hitherto 
experienced nothing of life bat its joys, 
and to whom hope presents her gayest 
and most splendid visiens, will stand 
trembling on the borders of an eternal 
world, | need not tell you that it is a 
serious thing to dic. I ueed not say to 
you that death is a scene of distress and 
anguish, of alarming reviews and of awful 
prospects; the final period of all the 
endearments and connexions of this pro- 
bationary state ; an hour when the mind 
is no longer cheated by appearances, when 
the most resolute yield to fear, and even 
the virtuous are in danger of sinking un- 
der the remembrance of their frailties, 
You know it to be so. You are conscious 
that itis. Go, then, I conjure you, and 
dedicate your early powers to God. Value, 
as you ought, the religion which you pro- 
fess; and make its doctrines, its duties 
and its hopes the habitual guide of your 
conduct. Cherish the recollection of de- 
parted love and virtue: it will excite that 
tender sorrow which it is salutary to feel ; 
and it will lead you to aspire after a re- 
union in happier climes. ‘rust not in 
health and vigour; nor forget the all- 
important interests that are connected 
with eternity.“ ‘That life is long which 
answers life's great end:” that alone is 
short which bears upon it no mark of 
piety or of goodness, and which leaves 
behind it no fond remembrance, no me- 
morial except that it has been spent in 
vain. “ Honourable age is not that 
which standeth in length of time, vor 
that is measured by number of years. 
But wisdom is the grey hair unto men, 
and an uuspogted life is old age. ‘The 
tighteous that is dead shall condemn the 
wagodly which are living ; and youth that 
is soon perfected, the many years and old 
age of the unrighteous.” 


EEE 


July 2, Joun Reww, M. D., of Gren- 
ville Street, Brunswick Square, author 
of “ Essays on Hypochondriasis and other 
Nervour Affections ;” a second edition of 

was lately published. Dr. Reid 

Was educated at the New College, Hack- 

bey, and was intimately connected through 

life with the liberal Dissenters. He was 

ighly respected for his talents and ac- 

ments, and esteemed for his amia- 
manners, 

=i 


Lately, his Serene Highness, AucusTUs, 
reigning Duke of inadee and Alten- 
» in the 50th year of his age. Al- 
not called upon to act a brilliant 

Part on the great theatre of European 
Politics, his decease will be more sincerely 
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lamented, and his loss more dearly felt by 
his subjects, than it is possible for those 
to conceive to whom his merits and po- 
pularity are unknown. Many potentates 
whose exploits have dazzled the eyes of 
the world, may envy their less powerfal 
contemporary the place which he occupied 
in the love aud gratitude of his subjects, 
He succeeded, in 1804, his father, Ernest 
Il., a prince of uncommon merit and 
acquirements, and was grandson to the 
celebrated Duchess of Saxe Gotha, to 
whom Voltaire dedicated his Annales de 
’' Empire. Being well aware, that, by 
entering into the military service of any 
great potentate, he might, in case of a 
war, involve his own subjects in misfor- 
tune, he did not, like most of his con- 
temporary Princes, enter into the ser- 
vice of Prussia or Austria; in conse- 
quence of which, when Bonaparte over- 
ran Germany, the territory of Saxe Gotha 
was, in part, exempted from many of the 
evils which befel other principalities. ‘The 
Dake was in heart a true Saxon—those 
who are best acquainted with Germany, 
will best appreciate the value of this pane- 
gyric. He lived in habits of intimacy and 
friendship with the revered King of Sax- 
ony; and always inveighed, in terms of 
manly reprobation, against the treaty of 
spoliation and injustice, by which the 
most faithful and loyal subjects in Ger- 
many were separated from one of the 
most conscientious sovereigns whom the 
aunals of history record, ‘The Duke was 
distinguished by his urbanity of manners 
aud splendid hospitality towards strangers ; 
but after the irreparable injury inflicted 
upon Saxony, the Prassians (as may well 
be imagined) were always the least wel- 
come of his guests. In person, he mach 
resembled the Royal Family of England, 
to which he was nearly allied; his late 
Majesty’s mother, the Princess Dowager 
of Wales, was great aunt to the late and 
preseut Dukes of Gotha. He resided con- 
stautly in his dominious, aud shewed 
every anxiety to — their interests, 
aud increase the happiness of those who 
were committed to his cLarge. He was 
equally well versed in the tage and 
literature of Germany and France—in 
both of which he expressed himself with 
uncommon elegance and erigiuality, His 
literary productions, though somewhat 
eccentric, bear the stamp both of genius 
and philanthropy. ‘To his friends he was 
most cordially attached; and one of the 
few faults with which he can be reproach- 
ed, is the munificence and frequency of 
his presents. His conversation was re- 
plete with wit and anecdote ; it was im- 
ble to listen to him without being 

th amused and i . He was twice 
married: 1. To sa, Princess of Meck- 
lenburg Schwerin, by whom he has left a 
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daughter, Louisa, married to Ernest, 
reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg, who has 
inherited the vivacity of her father and 
the loveliness of her mother. 2. To Ca- 
roline, daughter of William, the late Elec- 
tor of Hesse, with whom he lived on 
terms of cordial affection, and who now 
survives him, Having left no male issue, 
he is succeeded as Duke of Saxe Gotha 
and Altenburg by his -y brother Frede- 
rick [V., who is unmarried ; and in case of 
his demise without heirs male, the terri- 
tory will be divided between the Dukes 
of Saxe Meiningen, Hildburghausen, and 
Coburg-Saalfeld, being the remaining de- 
scendants of Ernest the Pious, who died 
in 1675, and left his dominions to his 
seven sons.—Morn. Chron, 


2 


“Death of Bruja-mouuNnA.—We are 
deeply concerned to state, that Brusa- 
monuna, the author of an excellent Trea- 
tise against Idolatry, died about two 
months ago. This information we obtain 
from the preface to a Translation of this 
valuable work, by our esteemed friend 
the Rev. Deocar Smith, which we lay 
before our readers in his own words, 

** « Bruja-mohuna’s father was a person 
of ea mE and was once employed 
as Dewan by Mr. Middleton, one of the 
late residents at the Court of Lucknow, 
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Register of Ecclesiastical Documents. 


Bruja-mohana was a good Bengalee scho. 
lar, and had some knowledge of Sungs- 
krita. He had made considerable 
gress in the stady of the English lan. 
guage, and was also well versed in astro- 
nomy ; and at the time of his death was 
engaged in translating Fergussou’s Astro. 
nomy into Bengalee, for the School-Book 
Society. He was a follower of the Ve. 
danta doctrine, in so far as to 
God to be a pure spirit; but he denied 
that the human soul was au emanation 
from God; and he admired very much 
the morality of the New Testament, 
Being suddenly taken ill of a bilious fever 
on the 6th of April last, he begged his 
friend Ram-mohuna-raya to procure him 
the aid of a European physician, which 
request was immediately complied with; 
but it was too late—the medicine adminis- 
tered did not produce the desired effect, 
and he died the very same night, aged 37 
years. 

«« © While all who are engaged in pro- 
moting the true welfare of ludia must 
deplore the apparently premature death 
of this valuable labourer in the same 
cause, we cannot but be thankful to Di- 
vine Providence that he was spared to 
publish this tract, which is so admirably 
calculated to subserve the interests of 
truth,’--Friend of India.”’~(Calcutta Jour- 
nal, No. 208, 4ug. 1, 1821.) 


—— 
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British Catholic Board. 


At a meeting of the General Board of 
British Catholics, held in London, on the 
22d of June, 1822, the following Resolu- 
tions, proposed by the Right Hon. Lord 
Stourton, avd seconded by P. E, 
Townety, of Townely, Esq., were una- 
nimously adopted. 

_ His Grace the Duke of Norroixk, E.M., 
im the Chair. 

I, That we have beheld with feelings 
of the deepest regret the rejection, by the 
House of Lords, of two bills during the 
present and last Sessions of Parliament: 
the one directly affecting the happiness 
and interests of many millious of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects; the other restoring six 
most ancient Petrs of the realm to their 
seats in Parliament, which restoration 
ee have afforded hope, confidence and 
satisfaction, to a c ion © 
United Empire. worry wer 

Il. That, in the midst of this gloom, 
our first duty is to offer our most grateful 
and sincere acknowledgements to the 
mowers and seconders of these Bills in 
both Houses of Parliament, and publicly 


to entreat every Member who voted for 
these generous and liberal measures to 
accept our warmest and most affectionate 
thanks. 

Ill. That, firmly attached, as we are, 
to the great principles of religious free- 
dom, (without which all civil liberty s 
imperfect,) and maintaining, as we do, 
that liberty of conscience is the unalien’- 
ble right of all men, and detesting every 
principle or law which persecutes or 
prives, on account of his religion, a0y 
person whomsoever, of any right or fran- 
chise, whether enacted by Protestant oF 
Catholic, we declare publicly before the 
world, that we will continue to use every 
legal exertion in our power, to obtain 4 
repeal of those laws by which, for con- 
science’ sake, we are hourly de 
society, and constantly deprived, though 
equally taxed, of every political 
of the constitution. 2 

IV. That we have seen with sentiments 
of peculiar satisfaction the noble exe™ 
tions made by a large portion of the jee 
in favour of religious freedom, and 
heard it with surprise imputed to us, that 
we are cnemies to the general diffusion of 











knowledge. Now, we do most publicly 
declare, that we are most anxious to 
see the blessings of education extended 
throughout the world, towards which, in 
our ve » we largely contri- 
bute; con as we are, that human 
will be increased in proportion 
as the principles of education are en- 
grafted on morality and religion, and in 
portion as the governments of nations 
are just towards their people. 
V. That, assembled for the first time 
since the lamented death of our Secre- 
tary, Epwarp JERNINGHAM, Esq., we 
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seize the opportunity, penetrated with 
seutiments of the deepest grief for his 
loss, to record our opinion of the many 
and essential services rendered by him 
to his fellow-subjects the Catho of 


Great Britain. 
NORFOLK. 


His Grace having left the Chair, the 
unanimous thanks of the Meeting were 
voted to him, for his able and impartial 
conduct therein; and the above Resolu- 
tious were ordered to be published, 

a 
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Unitarian Fund Report. 


Letter from TRANSYLVANIA, Of which a 
translation was read at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society, held at Par- 
liament-Court Chapel, London, on May 
29, 1822. The Translation will be 
inserted in the Christian Reformer for 
next month. 


Rever. W.J. Fox, Dalston, near London ; 
vel Rev. R. Aspland, Hackney, near 
London, Per Viennam, Parisios, Lon- 
dinum, medio poste publice. 

Reverendissime verbi divini Minister ! 
ASTIMATISSIMAS et gratissimas litte- 

ras, de dato Londini, prid. Kal. Maii, 

MDCCCXXI. typis vulgatas, Professori 

Theologie Socinianorum Claudiopolitano 

tutitulari dignatas, medio posta publice 

V iennensis, obsigillaté et accurate allatas, 
heologie Unitaria (que nominatio Pa- 

trae legibus stabilita, in Transylvania 

apd quoslibet Religionis asseclas ita in 
ust est, ut aliter, videlicet Socinianos, 

Servetianos, &c., compellari nec placeat) 

Professor in Collegio Unitariorum Clau- 

diopolitano Publicus, qui et Generalis 

ri Unitariorum commembrum 
que Pastor Claudiopolitanus, pridie 

, - Septembris MDCCCXXL. humil- 
me et summa cum voluptate accepit et 

t, aliisque communicavit ; abhinc 
ae communicaturus. Euandem 
rem quantocyus Reverentiw ves- 

‘ne, medio poste publice, ex mente et 

— Primariorum Unitariorum, simi- 

tionem de Unitariis ‘Tran- 

‘ylvanis submissurum plene confido. 

H ego infrascriptus ‘Transylvanus 

oe Unitarius (apud solos enim 
ungaros, exceptis paucis Saxonibus ct 

Polouis, jam Hungaris factis eorum suc- 

fdibMs floruit ab initio, floretque 

in 120 Ecclesiis 40,000, id est, 

Wadraginta mille animas pure Hungaras 

conatituentibus, sacra Religio toto orbe 


terrarum rectissimé Unitaria nominata) 
de ortu et progressu, vicissitudinibus 
statuque moderno in hoc Principata (nam 
in regno Hungariw nulla Ecclesia Unita- 
ria) brevem aliqualem informationem, 
Anglicane Ecclesie Unitaria scitu dig- 
nam, hisce submittere sustineo, 

Post fatum Geneve Michaelis Serveti, 
seculo decimo quinto, ex Polonia et a 
nonoullis Italis, summopere Georgio 
Blandrata medico et consiliario aulico, 
in Transylvaniam Religio Unitaria circa 
annum MDLXII. fuit introducta; per 
Faustum Socinum viriliter defensa ; et e 
multifariis Principatus Nationum inhabi- 
tatoribus inter Hungaros accolas propa- 
gata; adeo ut bini Principatus hujus 
regnantes Hungari Principes, primum 
Joannes Zapollya Secundus, rex et prin- 
ceps, mox serius Moses Siculus Nationa- 
lis Electus regnans Princeps, utrique cum 
multis primoribus et consiliariis minis- 
trisque principum prefatam Religionem 
amplexi fuerint; sed neve subsequis 
temporibus aliquod impedimentum a cae- 
teris tribus Religionibus earumque profi- 
tentibus, Romano-Catholica, Reformata 
Calviniana, et Augustana Lutherana, jam 
tum in hocce Principatu receptis et dif- 
fusis, in libero exercitio et Principatus 
publicis beneficiis, officiis Unitariis infe- 
ratur: cum iisdem triam Religionum 
Statibus et Ordinibus potestate legislativa 
cum Unitariis aquali jure gaudentibus, 
consensu multorum principum regnantiom 
in conventibus publicis, dictis universoram 
Regni Statuum et Ordinum, lege publica 
Religionem Unitariam Status religionem 
quartam receptam mutuis votis et consi- 
lie, asseruerunt: et formata legali et 
amicabili unione inter fatas quatuor reti- 
giones, strictissimo juramento ad manu- 
tentionem Diplomaticam Religionis Uni- 
tarie aliaramque nominatarum trium 
religionum, universi cujuscunque reli- 
gionis status et ordines sese obstrinxe- 
runt. Quale juramentum hodic quoque, 
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tempore mortis et mutatione Imperatorum 
Austriacorum et directorum Principum 
Transylvania, non solum a Statibus et 
Ordinibus Legislatoribus, sed a quibus- 
libet religionis cujuscunque recepte et 
non recepte (sunt enim, uti Judaica, Greci 
ritas Orientalis, &c., non recepte lege, 
sed tantum tolerate) asseclis, toties quo- 
ties repetitur. Juxta leges fundamentales 
patrie nostre, Principatus ‘l'ransylvanie, 
Religio Unitaria wquali jure et preroga- 
tiva gaudet cum tribus aliis Religionibus, 
in omnibus Principum, Regni, beneficiis 
publicis et quibuslibet Cardinalibus Ofi- 
ciis gerendis, in dibero quatuor religionum 
lege receptarum (quarum quarta est Uni- 
taria) exercitio; imo, quoad solum tole- 
ratas quoque, (gratia Deo Maximo !) nal- 
lum impedimentum, nulla coarctatio ; 
templa, turres, academias, collegia, gym- 
nasia, scholas, propriis sumptibus, ex- 
truere, sicut aliis cujuscunque confes- 
soribus, licit® liberum est; nulla fidei 
fidemque Uunitariam confitentium, sub 
moderno gloriosissimo imperio, persecu- 
tio; laudanda in harmonia et mutua to- 
lerantia vivimus, et vivunt nobiscum qui- 
libet Dissentientes. 

Confessio, Catechesis, necnon liber 
Summa Universa Theologia Unitariorum, 
lingua Latina typis valgati, qui pro Cyno- 
sura Religionis manibus versantur in 
Transylvania Unitariorum, aliqua occa- 
siovue saltem in uno exemplari maximeé 
mererentur Angliam transportari pro usu 
et scitu Anglorum Unitariorum. Admi- 
nistratio Ecclesiastica et Directio Eccle- 
siasticorum inter Unitarios in ‘Transyl- 
vania peragitur per Supremum ac Gene- 
rale Consistorium, cujas duo Supremi 
Curatores Seculares, unus Superintendens 
Eeclesiasticus, Claudiopoli residens, Sep- 
tem Dieecesani seu ‘Tractuales Archidia- 
coni, vulgo Seniores Pastorum nominati; 
Assessores Consistoriales plurimi, partim, 
& parte Cleri, et partim e Secularibus. In 
120 Hungaris Ecclesiis singulis sunt Pas- 
tores, Ludimagistri, Schole triviales, 
Templa, Turres, Campane, Adificia Ec- 
clesiastica, Fundi interni, externi. Verbi 
divini ministros Unitarios nec regnantes 
Principes nec Regni Statas et Ordines, 
sed ipsi Unitarii soli salario, capetiis, et 
frumentis alunt. Collegium Generale 
Claudiopoli, abi bene juvenes erudiuutur ; 
Giymnasia duobus in oppidis ; Scholae in 
pagis; publicis, Principum, et Regni do- 
tationibus destituuntur ; ex fidelium gra- 
tuitis beneficiis extructa, erecta sunt, con- 
servanturque bodie. Studentes subsidium 
habent oullum ; propriis patrimoniis in 
locis stadiorum sese sustentant. Ritus, 
preces, adoratio, invocatio Divini Nami- 
bis, quotidie mane et vesperi in Templis 
publicis, pramisso cantu e Psalmis Sancti 
Davidis et Manuali Nationali Cantuali, 
ft per Parochos, sine charta recitanda 
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precatione: et diebus Dominicis bing 
Conciones matutine et vesperting per 
Parochos dici solite. Preces, conciones 
cantus, omnes adorationes, invocationes 
lingua nativa Hungarica peraguntur, 

Ceterum gratissimam nobis Religionis 
Unitarie Anglicane notificationem, 
micé et humillimé exosculans, cordicitis 
voveo ut Deus omnipotens Reverentiam 
vestram cum sue fidei consortibus, dio 
filicissimé salvum beatum conservet: de- 
hinc quoque relationes nobis Unitariis 
Transylvanis de statu et progressu Reli- 
gionum in Anglicanis ditionibus, trans. 
mittendas humillimé exorans, 

Summa cum devotione permaneo 

Reverend Dominationis vestre 
Servus et in Christo Frater, 
LAZARUS NAGY, 
Consessor Uunitarius, 
Transylvania, Claudiopoli, 
Prid, Kalend, Septembris, MDCCCXXI. 
—— 
Unitarian Association. 


MARRIAGE-ACT, 


Unpber the superintendence of the Com 
mittee the following Bill has been substi- 
tuted for the one originally proposed, oa 
account of the objections which it wa 
found were entertained to that mode of 
proceeding. 

The present Bill will of course stand 
over to next Session. In the mean time 
it is desirable to give it every publicity, 
and the Committee will readily receive 
any suggestions that may be made on the 
subject. 


A Bill to alter and amend certain parts of 
an Act of His late Majesty King George 
the Second, entitled “ An Act for the 
better preventing of Clandestine Mar 
riages,” relating to the due Solemmss- 
tion of Matrimony. 


Wuereas, by an Act passed in the 26th 
year of the reign of his late Majesty King 
George the Second, entitled “* 4” Ac for 
the better preventing of Clandestine Marr 
ages,” it was among other things ’ 
that “all the rules prescribed 
Rubric in the Book of Common 
concerning the solemnization of matri- 
mony, and not altered by the ome 
should be duly observed ;” and that 
all cases where banns — aed 

ublished, the marriage shou 

nized iu one of the parish churches > 
chapels where such banns had been pad- 
lished, and in no other place whaito- 
ever ;” and “ that no licence of warring 
should, from and after the 25th 
March 1754, be granted by any 

shop, bishop, or other ordinary, of 
having authority to grant such aan 
to solemajze any marriage in aay 0 
church or chapel, than in the part 








or public re of or belonging to 
=<" ch within which, the 


usual place of e of one of the persons 
to be married should have been for the 
of four weeks immediately before 
granting of such licence; or where 
both or either of the parties to be mar- 
ried should dwell in any extra-parochial 
place having no church or chapel wherein 
baans had been usually published, then 
ia the parish church or chapel belonging 
te some parish or chapelry adjoining to 
such extra-parochial place, and in no 
other place whatever ;” and certain penal- 
ties were by the same Act imposed on 
the solemnization of matrimony in any 
other place than a church or public cha- 
where banus had been usually pub- 
, unless by special licence from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and all mar- 
riages solemnized elsewhere, except those 
of Quakers and Jews, or marriages solem- 
nized beyond sea, were by the said Act 
declared to be null and void : 

And whereas many of his Majesty's 
good and faithful subjects, who conscien- 
tiously dissent from the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England as by 
law established, regard the necessity of 
solemnizing matrimony in a parish or 

aud according to the rules pre- 

by the Rubric in the Book of 
Common Prayer, as a grievance repug- 
nant to their religious ‘eelings, and have 
at various times petitioned Parliament 
to be relieved therefrom; 

And whereas it is expedient to grant 
ease to scrupulous consciences in this re- 
spect, without infringing on the general 
policy of the aforesaid Act : 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by aud with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and Commons in this pre- 
sent Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, ‘That at any time 
from and after the passing of this Act it 
shall and may be lawful to and for the 
occupier of any place which now is or 
hereafter may be registered or recorded 
according to law, as and for a place of 

us worship, to cause the same to 

be registered in the court of the arch- 
bishop, bishop, or other ordinary having 
y to grant marriage licences, with- 

local jurisdiction the said place 

is as and for a place for the 
ion of marriages under this 

Act; and the registrar of such court is 
hereby required to register and record 
the same accordingly, and to give a certi- 
ficate of such registry to the person or 
Persons requesting the same, for which re- 
stration aud certificate there shall be no 
eater fee orreward taken than _shil- 
ra And that from and after the expira- 
of [one year] from such registration, 
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it shall and may be lawful to solemnize 
marriages in every such place, provided 
that the same be publicly solemnized with 
open doors, in the presence of two or 
more credible witnesses, bet ween the hours 
of eight and twelve in the forenoon, and 
likewise subject to the further provisions 
of this Act: And that such certificate 
shall be given upon parchment or vellum, 
and shall or may be in the form or to the 
effect following, with such variations as 
the case may require (that is to say) 


“TAB, registrar of the 

Court of the Archbishop [bishop or arch- 
deacon] of do hereby certify that a 
certain house or tenement, situate fn 
street, in the town of , and in the 
parish of , within the diocese for 
archdeaconry] of , and which hath 
been duly registered as a place of religi- 
gious worship, was on the day of 

1422, duly registered in the 
abovementioned court as a place for the 
solemnization of marriages, at any time 
after the day of 1823, under 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament 
passed in the third year of his present 
Majesty's reign, intituled [here set forth 
the title of this Act]. As witness my 
hand this day of 1822. 

“* A B, Registrar.” 


And be it further enacted, That if, at 
any time after the expiration of fone 
year) from the passing of this Act, the 
banns of marriage shall have been duly 
published three several Sundays in the 
proper church or churches, chapel or cha- 
pels, without any declaration of just cause 
orimpediment to the marriage proclaimed, 
between any two parties, either of whom 
shall be a Dissenter from the Church of 
England, and shall entertain couscienti- 
ous objections to the use of the office of 
matrimony contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer; then and in such case 
it shall and may be lawful to and for any 
such Dissenter, upon presenting a decla- 
ration in writing to that effect, which 
shall be deemed and accepted as conclu- 
sive evidence of such dissent, to demand 
from the officiating minister of each and 
every parish, chapelry, or ecclesiastical 
district in which such banos shall have 
been proclaimed, a certificate in writing 
under the said minister’s hand, specify. 
ing the time of each publication, and cer- 
tifying also that no cause or just impedi- 
ment had then and there been ared 
why the parties so proclaimed should not 
be Joined. together in holy matrimony ; 
which certificate each and every such 
minister is hereby authorized and re- 
quired to give to the party so demanding 
it, on the payment of one shilling and no 
more. And no person or persons shail 
solemnize matrimony between any man 
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and woman in a place registered for that 
purpose under this Act, unless it shall 
plainly appear to him or them, by the 
exhibition of such certificate or certifi- 
cates, that the said banns have been duly 
published according to law in some church 
or chapel within five statute miles of the 
said registered place of marriage, and that 
no just impediment to the said intended 
marriage hath been declared ; or unless a 
licence for the solemnization of such mar- 
riage without previous publication of 
banns, from some person having autho- 
| to grant the same, shall have been 
ibited to him or them ; nor shall any 
such marriage be proceeded in, if at the 
time of solemnization any person present 
shall declare a just and lawful impedi- 
ment to the same, and shall be bound 
with sufficient sureties to prove the same. 
And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the expiration of [one year] 
from the registration of any place as a 
place for the solemnization of marriages 
under this Act, it shall and may be law- 
ful to and for any person to pray a 
licence from the ordinary in whose court 
the registration has been made, to solem- 
nize a marriage in such registered place, 
without previous publication of banns, 
provided that the party so applying do 
and shall sign a written declaration that 
the parties proposing to be married are 
Dissenters, or that one of them is a Dis- 
senter from the Church of England as by 
law established, and that they are desir- 
ous of taking the benefit of this Act; and 
provided also that the party so applying 
do and shall truly declare upon oath the 
state and degree of himself (or herself) 
and of the person with whom he (or she) 
intendeth to marry, and likewise the 
parish or parishes to which they respec- 
tively belong, and whether either of them, 
not being a widower or widow, is under 
the age of twenty-one years, and that he 
(or she) the said applicant knoweth of 
no lawful impediment by reason of any 
pre-contract, consanguinity, affinity, or 
any other means whatsoever, to hinder 
the said intended marriage ; and that the 
usual place of abode of him (or her) the 
said applicant (or of the other party to 
the intended marriage, or of both, as the 
case a be) has been within five statute 
miles of the registered place where the 
marriage is prayed to be solemnized, for 
the _— of four weeks next preceding 
the date of such affidavit. And that it 
shall and may be lawful to and for any 
archbishop, bishop, or other ordinary, or 
person having authority for the granting 
of marriage licences, and he is hereby 
authorized, upon the exhibition to him of 
such a written declaration, and also of 
sach an affidavit as is hereinbefore de- 
seribed, and upon satisfying himself of 


the truth of such affidavit, and algo upon 
due proof of the consent of every parent 
or parents, guardian or guardians, whose 
consent may be required by law to the 
validity of the intended marriage, to 
grant a licence for the solemnization of 
the same at the place desired, on anyday 
within three calendar months from and 
after the date of the said licence, without 
any previous publication of banns, and 
without requiring that the said marriage 
shall be sulemnized by a minister of the 
Church of England, or according to the 
rites of the Book of Common Prayer: 
Provided always, that if any fraud shall 
have been suggested or truth suppressed 
at the time of obtaining the licence, theo 
such licence to be void and of no effect in 
the law, as if the same had never been 
granted: And that it shall and may be 
lawful for the person granting the licence 
to take bond from the person fraying the 
same, for the due execution thereof, in 
the sum of two hundred pounds of good 
and lawful money of Great Britain; and 
that no greater fee or reward shall be 
demanded or received from any person 
on account of the said affidavit, licence, 
or bond, than now is, or hereafter may 
be, legally demanded and taken from a 
person of the like degree or estate, im the 
case of a licence to marry in a parish 
church, and according to the rites of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

And whereas, in order to preserve the 
evidence of marriages, and to make the 
proof thereof more certain and easy, it is 
among other things enacted by the afore- 
said Act of his late Majesty King George 
the Second, “ That on or before the 25th 
day of March 1754, and from time to 
time afterwards, as there shall be occa- 
sion, the church-wardens and chapel-war- 
dens of every parish or chapelry shall 
provide proper books of vellum, or go 
and durable paper, in which all marr 
ages and banns of marriage res 
there published or solemnized shall be 
registered ; and every page thereof shall 
be marked at the top with the figure of 
the number of every such page, begi 
at the second leaf with number one; 
every leaf or page so numbered shall be 
ruled with lines at proper and equal d+ 
tances from each other, or as near a3 ™8y 
be; and all banns and marriages poh 
lished or celebrated in any church or che 
pel, or within any such parish or chapelry. 
shall be respectively entered, registered, 
printed, or written upon, or as near ® 
conveniently may be, to such ruled lines; 
and shall be signed by the parson, views, 
minister, or curate, or by some other per” 
son in his presence and by his 
and certain other directions for the = 
ing such entries are given in the the 
Act: And whereas the preservation of 











evidence of marriages by means of entrics 
made in parish registers under the care 
aud superintendence of the parochial 
clergy, has been found by experience to 
be productive of very great convenience 
and public benefit, and has been further 
secured and provided for by an Act of 
Parliament passed in the 52d year of his 
late Majesty's reign, intituled “ An Act 
for the better regulating and preserving 
parish and other registers of births, bap- 
tisms, marriages and burials in England ;” 
And it is expedient to subject the mar- 
riages to be solemnized under the autho- 
rity of this Act to the same or the like 
provisions, in respect of registration, as 
marriages solemnized according to the 
rites of the Church of England: 

Be it therefore enacted, &c., That in 
any case in which a marriage shall be 
intended to be solemnized under the pro- 
visions of this Act, and in which the banns 
of marriage shall have been duly published 
and certified, as hereinbefore directed, 
ora licence shall have been duly obtained 
for such solemnization, it shall and may 
be lawful to and for either of the parties 
intending to be married, to give notice 
thereof in writing, twelve hours at least 
before the intended solemunization, to the 
officiating minister of the parish or cha- 
pelry within which the place of intended 
solemnization shall be situated ; or, if it 
be situated in an extra-parochial place, 
then to the ofliciating minister of the 
parish church or chapel nearest thereto ; 
or, in the absence of such minister, then 
to the parish-clerk or chapel-clerk ; and 
such minister or clerk respectively is 
hereby authorized and required immedi- 
ately on the receipt of such notice, or 
as shortly thereafter as may be, to ap- 
pot & convenient time and place for 
registering the said marriage, within 
(four) hours after its solemnization, in 

usual register book of marriages for 
the said parish or chapelry; at which 
"ime and place the said officiating minis- 
ter, Or in his stead some other minister 
of the Church of England by him deputed 
for that purpose, shall attend with the 
_ register book ; and the married par- 
a after the solemnization shall have 
xen place, shall appear before the said 
minister, and shall produce their certifi- 
cate or certificates of banns, or their 
“ence, as the case may be, and also the 
of thas if of registration for the purposes 
their » Of the place of woi ship where 
d re has been solemnized ; and 
or both of them dissenting from the 
of England shall declare such dis- 
vat: And if either or both of them, 
Married by licence, and not being a 
pe or widow, shall be under age, 
shall both declare whether their 
val has been had with the consent 
» XVI, 3 L 
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of parents or guardians required by law ; 
and two credible witnesses at the least, 
who shall have been present at the solem- 
nization of the marriage, shall declare 
that they were so present ; and thereupon 
an entry shall be made in the register 
book, and shall be signed by the parties 
married, and by such two witnesses as 
aforesaid, aud likewise by the said minis- 
ter with his proper addition ; which en- 
try shall be made in the form or to the 
effect following, with such variations as 
circumstances may require: that is to 
say, 

** A. B. of the [this) parish ; 
and ©. D. of the [this] parish ° 
were married in this parish for chapelry] 
by banns for licence] with consent of 
{parents or guardians}, this day of 

in the year » according to the 
provisions of the statute 3d Geo, [Vth, 
ch. ° 
** Acknowledged before me, 
i we 
*€ Rector, vicar, curate, or minister, 
deputed by K. K.] 

** This marriage was solemnized be- 
tween us [A B, C D,} in the presence of 
fE F, G Hj.” 


And the said minister in every such case 
is hereby directed, empowered, and re- 
quired to make such alterations in the 
printed forms required by law for the 
registers of marriages as are specified and 
authorized by this Act; and to number 
every entry of a marriage under the pro- 
visions of this Act progressively, in like 
manner as if such marriage had been 
solemnized according to the rights of the 
Church of England. 

Provided also, and he it further enacted, 
That upon every marriage solemnized and 
registered under the provisions of this 
Act, it shall and may be lawfal to and 
for the parson, vicar, minister, or curate, 
and clerk respectively, of the parish or 
chapelry within which the same shall be 
registered, to demand and receive such 
and no other fees, duties, and emolu- 
ments, as they would have been entitled 
by law or custom to demand and receive, 
if the said marriage had been solemnized 
in the parish church or chapel of the said 
parish or chapelry. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, 
That in every case of wilful neglect, delay, 
or unavoidable accident, by which any 
marriage duly solemnized according to 
the provisions of this Act shall be pre- 
vented from being registered ov the day 
on which it is solemnized, it shall and 
may be lawful for the Court of King’s 
Bench, on application of either of the 
married ies, their parents or guardians, 
and on due proof of the facts within six 
months after the solemnization, tu order 
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the sald marriage to be registered in the 
proper marriage register, in such form as 
to the said Court shall seem meet. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, 

That all marriages which shall have been 
solemnized and registered according to the 
provisions of this Act, shall be as valid, 
binding, and effectual in the law, to all 
intents and purposes, as if they had been 
solemnized in a church or public chapel 
where banns had been usually published 
before the year of our Lord 1753, and 
had also been solemnized by a parson, 
vicar, minister, or curate, of the Church 
of England, and according to the rites of 
the Book of Common Prayer; but no 
further or otherwise. 

Provided also, That after the solemni- 
zation of any marriage under the provi- 
sions of this Act, it shall not be neces- 
sary in support of such marriage to give 
any actual proof of the previous residence 
of the parties required by this Act, nor 
that the place whereiv such marriage was 
solemnized was duly registered for the 
solemnization of marriages under this 
Act, nor that the same in any case of a 
marriage by banns was situated within 
five statute miles of some church or cha- 

1 where such banns had been duly pub- 
ished ; nor shall any evidence in any of 
the said cases be received to prove the 
contrary in any suit touching the validity 
of such marriage. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, 
That nothing in this Act contained shall 
be construed to alter or affect any of 
the provisions contained in the aforesaid 
Act of his late Majesty King George the 
Second, for the due publication of banns ; 
or for the grant of special licences by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and his’ sne- 
cessors, to marry at any convenient time 
and place ; or for the taking of any oath 
of office by surrogates ; or for making it 
punishable as felony to solemnize matti- 
mony without banns or licence, or for 
limiting the time of prosecution for such 
offence ; or for requiring the consent of 

rents or guardians, or the order of the 

ard Chancellor, or other high officers 
therein named, toe the marriages of mi- 
hors, or for the prohibition of suits to 
compel celebrations of marriage in facie 
Ecclesia ; and that the same pains and 
penalties shall be incurred by any person 
who, with intent to elude the force of 
this, Act, shall knowingly aud wilfully 
insert or cause to be inserted in the regis- 
ter book of any parish or chapelry, any 
false entry of any matter or thing relating 
to any marriage; or falsely make, alter, 
forge, or connterfelt, or cause or procure 
to be falxely made, altered, forged, or 
counterfeited, or act or assist in falsely 
making, altering, forging, or counterfeit. 
ing, any such entry in such register, or 
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falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit, 
or cause or procure to be falsely made, 
altered, forged, or counterfeited, or as. 
sist in falsely making, altering, forging or 
counterfeiting, any licence of marriage, or 
utter or publish as true any such false, al. 
tered, forged, or counterfeited register, or 
a copy thereof, or any such altered, forged, 
or counterfeited licence of marriage, know- 
ing such register or licence of marriage 
respectively to be false, altered, forged, 
er counterfeited, as are imposed by the 
said Act of his late Majesty King George 
the Second on the like offences, if com- 
mitted with intent to elude the force of 
that Act. 

Provided always, That this Act, or any 
thing therein contained, shall not extend 
to the marriages of any of the Royal 
Family. 

Provided likewise, That nothing in this 
Act contained shall affect, or be con- 
strued to affect, the solemnization of any 
marriage according to the rites of the 
Church of England, as by law established, 
or by a minister of the same, in a parish 
church or chapel by banns or licence, or 
elsewhere by the special licence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or his succes 
sors, or to affect the jurisdiction of arch- 
bishops or bishops, or other persons exer- 
cising lawful authority in and over the 
said Church of England, according to the 
rules and discipline of the same, and to 
the laws and statutes of the realm ; bet 
such jurisdiction shall remain and cont. 
nue as if this Act had not passed. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, 
That this Act shall only extend to En- 
gland and Wales, and to the town of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. 1 

And be it further enacted, That this 
Act shall be deemed and taken to bes 
public Act ; and shall be judicially taken 
notice of as such by all judges, justices, 
and others, without specially pleading 
the same. 


—_—_—- . 
Manchester College, York. 

On Monday the 24th, and to Thursday 
the 27th of June, was held the Annoal 
Examination of this Academical Instite- 
tion, On Monday afternoon, during three 
hours, the Mathematical Classes had their 
first examination by written paper, “4 
taining Auswers to Lists of Questions, 
prepared by them on the spot 0 the ne 
sence of the Examiners, according 
Cambridge method. On Tuesday more 
ing, for five hours, the Students 
employed in a similar manner, in 
to ascertain their comparative pros 
in the Greek and Latin languages ; 
the afternoon, a further examinat 
place of the Mathematical Classes. 
nesday morning commenced 
amination, on the same plan, 








Theological Students in Hebrew, which 
lasted three hours and a half, closing with 
the Senior Class translating, vird voce, a 
number of passages, selected at the time, 
from the Prophets and the prophetical 
books. Short vird voce examinations 
then followed on Ancient History, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Classics, (Junior Di- 
rision,) interspersed with Orations, by 
Mr. Payne, on ‘ the rapid Diffusion of 
the Gospel an Evidence of its Divine Ori- 
gin,” including a brief refutation of Mr. 
Gibbon’s Secondary Causes ; by Mr. Chat- 
feild, on the question ‘* Whether the 
liad was the work of more than one 
Poet ;” by Mr. Worthington, on *“ the 
Desire of the Praise of Men, as a princi 

ple of Action ;” by Mr. Bowen, on “ the 
Origin, Structure, and Design of the Book 
of Job ;” by Mr. ‘Tagart, on * Berkley’s 
Theory of the Non-existence of a Material 
World ;” and by Mr. Beard, on the ground 
of the maxim ‘“* Afagna est Veritas, et 
prevalebit.” On Thursday, the fourth and 
fifth year's Students underwent a long and 
satisfactory examination in Theology ; and 
afterwards the Classes in Modern His- 
tory, in the Belles Lettres, iu the Evi- 
devoes of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
in Metaphysics, and Classics (Senior 
Division). Orations also were delivered, 
by Mr. Shawcross, on “ Religious Con- 
troversy ;” by Mr. Brown, on * Field 
Sports ;" by Mr. Carter, on “ the Assas- 
sination of Julius Caesar ;” by Mr. Wre- 
ford, ou “ the Origin of Poetry, and the 
Sources of the Pleasure derived from it ;” 
by Mr, Mitchelson, on “ Fortitude ;” and 
a Sermon on 1 John iv. 19, by Mr. Kell. 
The Students having enjuyed, during a 
part of the present session, the advantage 
of instruction in Elocution, by Mr. Bart- 
ley, the Examination was varied and en- 
livened by Readiugs, with which, and 
with the improved mode of delivering 
the Orations, the Examiners were much 


On the whole, the Examination was 
ey satisfactory to all who attended it ; 
t was pleasing to observe, that the 
mode pursued on the first two days, though 
Ht subjected the Students to much greater 
F, Was much more agreeable to them- 
te while to the Examivers it afforded 
opportunity of judging much more 
wre of the advantage which they 
~ Fespectively taken of the opportuni- 
ties afforded them. 
' Examination was closed by the 
Owing Address from the Visitor: 
Gentlemen,—It now becomes my 
“using duty to close this long and labo- 
nous Examination by returning you our 
“on on ks for the attention and patience 
Which you have submitted to it; and 
a you, that I do not propose to add 
your fatigue by detaining you for many 
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minutes longer, For your encouragement 
I shall begin with promising you, that 
every means shall be used to shorten it in 
future years; as far as this can be done, 
consistently with securing the ebvious 
advantages arising from the intermixture 
of a mode of examination, which has 
long been pursued with so much success 
in the University of Cambridge; but the 
details of which, as we become more 
familiar with it, will certainly admit of 
some considerable improvements, 

‘* | have the pleasure to congratulate 
you, in the name of this assembly, on the 
good advantage which you appear to have 
generally taken of the opportunity which 
the Committee have this year provided 
for you, of improving in the important 
art of Elocution ; and though IT cannot go 
so far as to say that there is not, still, 
some peculiarity of tone remaining, which 
I trust will, in another year, give way to 
a completely natural and easy delivery, 
or that there is not room for further 
advancement towards a deliberate, dis- 
tinct, and forcible utterance, and towards 
keeping up a full volume of voice without 
falling, to the very close of the sentence ; 
yet | cordially admit, that there is a very 
great improvement in the manner in which 
your several discourses have been read, 
and that I have been much pleased with 
the other specimens of elocution which 
have been exhibited. 1 have been parti- 
cularly gratified to observe, there 
does not appear to be any tendency to- 
wards a fine delivery, or a theatrical mode 
of speaking or gesture, which I take asa 
proof of the judgment of your teacher, 
and of your own good taste, Finery, 
indeed, and ornamental decoration, I con- 
ceive to be in general out of place on 
most, if not all the occasions, on which 
gentlemen ean be called upou to address 
the public in the course of civil and active 
life; and entirely so in addresses from 
the pulpit, where the earnest and affec- 
tionate manner which nature dictates to 
one who is duly impressed with the im- 
portance of his subjects aud the best inter- 
ests of his hearers, is apt to lose its 
effect on the minds of the judicious, when 
adulterated with the tricks of artificial 
oratory. 

“In the discharge of a pleasing part 
of my anuual duty, | have the pleasure to 
inform this assembly, that the Prizes for 
Diligence, Regularity, aud Proficiency, are 
awarded to Mr, Beard, Mr, Worthing- 
tov, and Mr. Tagart; the Mathematical 
Prizes, by a Friend to the College, to Mr. 
Worthington and Mr. Busk; the Prize 
for proficiency in Elocution, agreeably to 
the decision of Mr. Bartley,to Mr. Brown ; 
for the best delivered Oration, to Mr. 
Tagart, 

A Prize of ‘Two Guineas was pro- 
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posed at the beginning of the present ses- 
sion, by Robert Philips, Esq. of the Park, 
to the best Classical Scholar. It was 
thought advisable that the competition 
for it should be opened to the Junior 
Class; and it has, accordingly, been 
awarded as follows :—Toe Mr. Beard, in 
the Senior Class, Books of the value of 
One Guinea; and to Mr. George Lee, in 
the Junior Class, a Book of the same 
value. The attainments of Mr. Brown, 
of the same Class, place him nearly on a 
level with the successful candidate. 

** A Prize, of the value of Five Pounds, 
was offered by a Friend of the College, 
under the signature of Euelpis, for a 
translation of a passage, not less than six 
octavo pages in length, from some English 
historian, into Greek, the style and dia- 
lect of Xenophon being taken as a model. 
The passage selected was from Mitford's 
History of Greece, Vol. I. pp. 68—74 
(4vo. ed.). The Prize has been adjudged 
to a Transiation which has for its motto, 
** Si quantum cuperem possem quoque, &C.; 
the letter accompanying it, inscribed with 
the same motto, is found to be subscribed 
John Relly Beard. Another translation, 
very creditable to the diligence of the 
author, has also been given in, bearing 
the motto, “* Conamur tenues grandia.” If 
the author choose to claim it, he has now 
an Opportunity of doing so, by rising up 
and acknowledging it as his. (4cknow- 
ledged by Mr Payne 

** | have heard it hinted that the sys- 
tem of Prizes is objectionable, as exciting 
more of jealousy than emulation; as 
holding out an improper motive to exer- 
tion to one set of Students, and extin- 
cuishing all motives to it in another set, 
when ouce they have ceased to expect a 
prize. But I should feel the discharge of 
this part of my duty very much abated as 
to the satisfaction attending it, if 1 could 
suppose that the trifling distinctions thus 
couferred on some should produce any 
such unpleasant effect in the minds of 
others, as if an implied censure were 
thereby necessarily passed upon those 
who are not so distinguished. I hope 
that gentlemen who are members of this 
Society are actuated to the diligent pur- 
suit of their studies by higher and better 
motives—the approbation of their parents 
and other friends ; the prospect of honour 
aud usefulness in the world, and rewards 
ofa nobler nature still; and that if these 
sprigs of laurel, plucked in their way 
through the academic grove, afford a lit- 
tle temporary gratification, any momen- 
tary feeling of disappointment, if at all 
awakened iu others, will speedily be laid 
asleep in the feeling of congratulation 
with their more successful friends. 1 am 
sure there will be a generous sentiment 
of regret in the mind of mere than om 
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who have succeeded, that that youp 
friend* is absent through ill health, who, 
if he had been present, would undoubt. 
edly have maintained the honourable sta. 
tion of former years. 

‘ft may probably have occurred to 
many, that some events have occurred 
since our last meeting, which may seem 
to require some brief notice. At least | 
should feel myself inexcusable if | should 
have closed this Address without advert. 
ing to the blank which we must all feel 
in the absence of that inestimable per- 
son—my father’s friend, my own friead, 
and my children's friend—the patroness 
of every benevolent and useful institution ; 
to whom this College in particular owes 
a great part of its prosperity and success; 
to whose kind notice and friendship most 
of your predecessors, my young friends, 
have been so deeply indebted, and who 
used to grace the close of these Anniver. 
saries with her mild and venerable pre- 
sence. She, however, *f came to her 
grave in a full age, like as a shock of com 
cometh in its season ;” and we felt dis 
posed to hail her peaceful and easy pas- 
sage to her great reward. ‘There are 
other blanks,t which will occur to those 
who have been accustomed to attend 
these yearly meetings, for which it may 
seem not so easy to account, and in 
which some of us may find jit difficult 
perfectly to acquiesce. But on these its 
not for us to enlarge ; we would not dit 
turb either your composure or our OWA; 
it is rather our wish to bow to the dis 
posals of Infinite Wisdom, and endeavour 
to habituate ourselves to the practical 
conviction, that all His disposals are ulti- 
mately for the best. 

“ Let us, before we part, commit our- 
selves to Him, in whose presence we shail 
still remain the favoured objects of his 
bounty, however divided by absence from 
each other in the present world, or eve" 
though separated for a time by worlds 
themselves.” 

‘The company then adjourned after 4 
short devotional exercise, highly gratified 
with the proceedings of the week. at 
dinner, on Wednesday and 7 hursday, 
were present, besides the Tutors, Joseph 
Strutt, Esq., President; Robert Philips, 
Esq., Robert Philips, Jun, Esq., Rober 
Busk, Esq., James Darbishire, Jan. ~- 
C. H. Dawson, Esq., J. ©. Langlanes, 
Esq., Thomas Martineau, Esq. J. Wor- 
thington, Esq., G. W. Wood, Esq., Trea- 
surer ; and the Rev. Messrs. Dean, Gru ” 
Horsfield, Kentish, Lee, Robberds, Sere 
tary, Shepherd, C. Wallace, and Turnet, 
Visitor. v. 


ee 


® Mr. John Howard Ryland. 
t See Mon. Repos, for Oct. } 
last. 











Kentish Unitarian Association. 


Tur Annual Association of the Kentish 
Unitarian Baptist Churches, was held at 
Canterbury, on the 7th of May last. 

An appropriate sermon was delivered 
by Mr. Pound, of Dover, from John iv. 
38: “ Other men laboured, and ye are 
entered into their labours.” ‘The worthy 
preacher took occasion from these words 
to expatiate, in a forcible manner, on the 
necessity of making every possible exer- 
tion to promote that cause which had, 
under Divine Providence, been preserved 
and handed down to us by the instrumen- 
tality of our persecuted forefathers. 

At the close of the public service, the 
business of the Association commenced ; 
Michael Kingsford, Esq., in the Chair. 

Owing to the general feeling produced 
by the irreparable loss of a late venerable 
friend, Mr. Sampson Kingsford, whose 
constant exertions had associated his 
name more or less with every article 
which came under consideration, the bu- 
siness proceeded with a kind of melan- 
choly satisfaction ; for it could but be 
remembered, that the place of meeting 
had been the scene of his ministerial 
labours for more than fifty years. 

Mr. Harding’s Missionary labours 
amongst the Kent and Sussex Unitarian 
Baptist Churches, formed a prominent 
feature of the proceedings. ‘This mission 
was set on foot by the friendly co-opera- 
tion of the Committee of the Kent and 
Sussex Unitarian Christian Association ; 
and it affords the writer great pleasure 
that he is enabled to announce the pro- 
buble continuance of a plan which appears 
already to have done much in promoting 
the cause of rational Christianity. 

Upwards of 70 ladies and gentlemen 
sat down to a fragal dinner at the Fleece 
Inn, and nearly 200 took tea, according 
fo usual custom, in the chapel, and the 
whole day was spent in Christian har- 
mony, 

The next Association will be held at 
Bessel’s Green, near Seven Oaks, and we 
have the pleasure of adding, that J/r. 
Gilchrist is requested to preach on the 
occasion. 

B. M. 

Dover, July 1, 1822. 


——— 
Dudley Double Lecture. 


On Whit-Tuesday, June 4, 1822, the 
Annual Meeting of Ministers, denomi- 
nated the Double Lecture, took place at 
Dadiey. ‘The Rev. James Scott, of Crad- 
ley, conducted the devotional services. 
lwo interesting discourses were delivered 
onthe occasion. ‘The former by the Rev. 
Robert Kell, of Birmingham, from Acts 
" I—4: And when the day of Pente- 
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cost was fully come,” &c.: the latter by 
the Rev. Joseph Guy, of Birmingham, 
from 2 Tim. iv. 5: “ Do the work of an 
evangelist ; make full proof of thy minis- 
try.” Thirteen ministers were present, 
and the congregation was numerous, 

J. H. B. 


i — 


Quarterly Meeting of Unitarian Mi- 
nisters in South Hales. 

Tue Quarterly Meeting of Unitarian 
Ministers in South Wales, was held at 
Gelli-Onnen, on Wednesday, the 26th of 
June last. Mr. Philips, of St. Clears, 
introduced, and Mr. Thomas Evans, of 
Aberdar, preached from 1 Tim, iv. 11. 

The subject discussed after the service 
was, The difference, if any, between prac- 
tical and controversial preaching. 

The next Meeting is to be held at 
Pant-y-Defaid, Cardiganshire, on the 26th 
of September next, at which J. James, of 
Gelli Oonen, was requested to be the 
preacher. 

J. JAMES, 


July 2, 1822. 
RR 


Annual Mecting of the South Wales 
Unitarian Society. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the South 
Wales Unitarian Society, was heid at 
Swansea, on Thursday, June 27, The 
Rev. J. Thomas, of Pant-y-Defaid, preach- 
ed in Welsh, and the Rev. Dr, Carpenter 
in English, in the morning ; and the Rev. 
Dr. T. Rees in English, in the evening, 
The devotional services were conducted 
by the Rey. J. Evans, of Carmarthen, in 
Welsh, and the Rev. 3. Mardon, of Glas- 
gow, in English. 

‘The audiences were numerous, includ- 
ing visitors from distant parts of Glamor- 
ganshire, Carmarthenshire, and Cardigan- 
shire. Between sixty and seventy gen- 
tlemen dined together at an inn, and 
other considerable numbers were pro- 
vided with refreshments in other places, 

The Meeting was altogether highly gra- 
tifying and animating to the friends of 
Unitarianism, as affording evidence of the 
growing strength of the cause in South 
Wales. 

The next Annual Meeting is to be at 
Capel-y-Groes, in Cardiganshire, and the 
Rev. John James is to be the preacher. 

R. AWBREY. 


Swansea, July 16, 1622. 
ES 
Kent and Sussex Unitarian Christian 
Association, 


Tur. Eleventh Anniversary of the Kent 
and Sussex Unitarian Christian Assocta- 


tion, was held at Cranbrook, on Wed- 
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nesday, June the 26th. Mr. G. Kenrick 
preached on the occasion from the con- 
cluding clause of Luke vii. 22: ‘* To the 
poor the Gospel is preached,” shewing 
that Unitarianism is that Gospel, and that 
it is infinitely better suited to the capaci- 
ties and wants of the industrious classes, 
than the tenets to which it is opposed. 
Such were the combined excellencies of 
this discourse, both as it respects its com- 
position and its delivery, that they can 
be estimated only by its being heard from 
the lips of the preacher. The writer 
must be content with expressing his cor- 
dial sympathy in its benevolent design ; 
may it have proved efficacious in promot- 
ing in the auditory, whose attention it so 
powerfully arrested, and particularly in 
that numerous and respectable class to 
whom it more immediately related, those 
convictions and those salutary impres- 
siovs, for which it was so eminently 
calculated. That it Aas produced such 
effects in no ordinary degree, there is 
every reason to conclude, 

After the service, the Report of the 
Committee was read, including the jour- 
nal of Mr. Harding, who has in the 
course of the last year been engaged by the 
Unitarians of these parts, in the capacity 
of their Missionary. Some extracts from 
his journal have already appeared in the 
Christian Reformer, and have been adopt- 
ed in the Report of the Unitarian Fund. 
The engagements of Mr. Harding from 
the commencement of his labours in 
October last, have been various, and his 
success in the several objects has been, all 
things considered, highly satisfactory and 
encouraging. His applications, being sup- 
ported by the Resolutions of the Commit- 
tee of the Association, have proved effec. 
tual in uniting the exertions of almost all 
our churches; which, with the friendly 
and generous assistance of the Unitarian 
Fund Committee, in concurrence with 
that of the Unitarian Baptists in London, 
has enabled him to enter upon the under- 
taking. He has been employed on the 
Sabbaths in conducting the services of 
several of our churches which have no 
stated ministers; and much of the inter- 
vening time has been employed in an- 
nouncing Unitarianism where it was pre- 
viously little known. In Queenborough 
aud Hastings he has introduced Unitarian 
preaching in the first instance, and has 
excited a considerable degree of public 
attention. In Sheerness he has been the 
leading instrument of re-uniting the “ lit. 
tle flock” into a regular society, and of 
making A permanent accession to their 
number. Having at his suggestion formed 
a Fellowship Fond, they are now carry. 
ing on their services and conducting a 
Sunday-school by their own exertions. 
In the course of a little more than five 
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mouths, when his report closed, Mr, 
Harding had travelled 733 miles, and 
preached 74 times. A vote of thanks 
was passed to the Committee of the Uni. 
tarian Fund for the liberal grant of £20 
and for their frieudly aid in forwarding 
the undertaking by the occasional labours 
of Mr. Wright. Thanks were also voted 
to the Unitarian Baptist Committee, and 
to those churches and individuals who, 
though not previously members of the 
institution, have generously co-operated 
with them in carrying this object inte 
effect. ‘The Society resolved on using 
their utmost exertions toward conti- 
nuing Mr. Harding in his present “ use- 
ful avd animated career of missionary 
preaching.” 

The business of the day having closed, 
the Society now retired to partake of a 
common repast. The afternoon was spent 
with much harmony and friendly inter. 
course. Some appropriate sentiments were 
given, which called forth addresses from 
Mr. Holden, Mr Kenrick, Mr. Harding, 
and several other friends. Among others, 
the memory of that good man and liberal 
supporter of benevolent institutions, Mr. 
Sampson Kingsford, was not forgotten, 
which gave occasion to some excellent 
remarks from his intimate friend and 
coadjutor, Mr. Benjamin Marten. Mr. 
Paine, who a few years since wrote two 
excellent Letters to a Clergyman in De- 
fence of Unitarianism, which obtained a 
rapid circulation, addressed the Meeting 
on occasion of his having again been en 
gaged in a similar contest with one of 
that order. His sound refutation of the 
general charge that his principles were 
erroneous, bad received no other notice 
from his clerical opponent, than that 0! 
the almost immediate return of his Letter. 
Such methods of shutting out the ap 
proaches of light are but too congenial 
with the principles of av establishmen, 
which attempts to say to advancing know- 
ledge, Hitherto shalt thou come, but » 
urther. 

a T. P. 
June 30, 1822. 
—— 
Eastern Unitarian Society. 

Tue opening of the New Chapel erect- 
ed by the Unitarian congregation at Diss 
took place on Wednesday evening 
26th June. The building is delightfully 
situated in a field adjoining the tow?, 
which overlooks a large piece of water, 
and is constructed in every way most 
tastefully and judiciously. ‘There 8 9© 
thing about it showy or extravagant, but 
all is substantial and convenient. Kt ® 
calculated to seat about 300 hearer’ 
The congregation at Diss is not # ™* 
merous one, aud the erection of such* 











of worship is highly creditable to 
the piety and liberality of its founders. 
May “ peace dwell within the walls” of 
their church. The service was opened by 
an appropriate Hymn; after which, Mr. 
Valentine (the minister of the place) 
pronounced the introductory prayer and 
read the Scriptures. Mr. Scargill, of 
Bury, delivered the succeeding prayer ; 
after which, the following Hymn (written 
for the occasion by one of the congrega- 
tion) was sung: 

I. 


God of our fathers ! though on high 
Above the unapproached sky 

in beams of light thy dwelling be, 
We rear this house on earth to Thee. 


Il, 
Now may thy Spirit bless the place ! 
And whensoe er we seek thy face, 
Thou, Lord, in all thy mercy come, 
Our minds inform, dispel our gloom. 


Il. 
With Christian faith our souls inspire ; 
With Christian hope our spirits fire ; 
While Christian love o’erflowing, free, 
Parsues the work begun in Thee. 


IV. 
In every heart thy temple rear : 
Thee, and ‘Thee only may we fear : 
Deep in our souls thy name record, 
The Servants of the living Lord. 


V. 
Our earthly temples pass away ; 
Man fades, more weak, more frail than 
they ; 
But thou, O Lord, for ever sure, 
Through rolling years shalt still endure. 


Mr. Madge, of Norwich, then preached 
from Psalm c. 4: “ Enter into his gates 
with thanksgiving, and into his courts 
with praise.” It was a sermon worthy 

occasion, and worthy the preacher, 
and was heard with deep attention and 
taterest by a crowded audience. 


Ou the Thursday morning the Yearly 
Meeting of the Kastern Unitarian Society 
was held. Mr. Bowles, of Yarmouth, 
began the service by prayer aud reading 
the Scriptures, after which, Mr. Perry, 
of Ipswich, prayed ; and Mr. Fullagar, of 
Chichester, preached from Isaiah xxxv. 8 : 

waytaring men, though fools, shall 
hot err therein.” In the course of the 
Sermon the arguments used by Protes- 
tants of the Church of England at the 
time of the Reformation, against the cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome, and 
Particularly against the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, were applied to the cor- 
ruptions which- yet remained in most 
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Protestant Churches, and it was most 
convincingly shewn, that, tried by the 
test to which Popish errors were sub- 
jected, modern orthodoxy must be dis- 
carded as untenable and unscriptural. 
‘There is some reason to expect that both 
the above Sermons will be given to the 
public. After service, the business of 
the Society was transacted; Meadows 
Taylor, Esq., of Diss, in the Chair. The 
opening a vew Chapel for Unitarian wor- 
ship at Harleston, & market-town upon 
the borders of Suffolk, was noticed, and 
there appears every reason to hope, that, 
with the assistance of Mr. Valentine, who 
conducts the service every Sunday morn- 
ing, & permanent interest may be esta- 
blished there The Society recorded in 
the strongest terms their protest against 
the persecutions which, to the disgrace 
of those who profess to call themselves 
Christians, have been carried on withiu 
the last year against unbelievers, believ- 
ing that such practices are in direct oppo- 
sition to the spirit of the gospel, and 
calculated to bring into notice publica- 
tions which would otherwise have been 
unnoticed and disregarded, James L. 
Marsh, Esq., and Mr, Edward ‘Taylor, 
were re-elected to the offices of Treasurer 
and Secretary: and it was unanimously 
resolved, that an Address be presented 
to the venerable Bishop of the Diocese, 
in order to convey to him the thanks of 
the Unitarians in those counties with 
which he is connected, for the truly libe- 
ral spirit which he has shewed to Chris- 
tians of all denominations, and for his 
valuable and disinterested labours iw pro- 
moting the cause of civil and reli $ 
liberty. . 

Fifty-six gentlemen afterwards dined 
together at the King’s Head Inn, Diss; 
George Watson, of Saxlingham, Esq., in 
the Chair. During the afternoon, the 
Chairman noticed, in terms of well-me- 
rited eulogy, the liberality of the Diss 
congregation in having erected so hand- 
some and commodious a building for 
public worship. Meadows Taylor, Esq., 
returned thanks on behalf of the con- 
gregation. The absence of Mr. Aspland, 
and especially the afilicting cause of it, 
were the subjects of general regret, and 
a hope was expressed that he would fa- 
vour the Society by his attendance at 
their vext Anniversary at Bary St. Ed- 
munds. Mr. Toms, Mr. Madge, Mr. 
Fullagar, Mr Richard Taylor, of London, 
Mr. Henry ‘Taylor, of Liverpool, and the 
Secretary, severally addressed the com- 
pany, on subjects connected with the in- 
terests of the Society, and of the great 
cause of civil and religioas liberty. 


— 
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Warwichshire Unitarian Tract 


Society. 


Tue members of the Unitarian Tract 
Society, established in Birmingham, for 
Warwickshire and the neighbouring coun- 
ties, held their Annual Meeting at Kid- 
derminster, on Tuesday, July 2, 1422. 
The Rev. Samuel Faweett, of Yeovil, 
whose presence, ou such an occasion, in 
his native town, was peculiarly gratifying 
to his friends, bewan the religious services 
of the day with prayer and reading the 
Scriptures. The Rev. James Hews Brans- 
by, of Dudley, offered up the general 
prayer; and the Rev. Joseph Hutton, of 
Leeds, preached from James ii, 18: 
** Yea, a man may say, thou hast faith and 
T have works: shew me thy faith without 
thy works, and I will shew thee my faith 
by my works.” The preacher was evi- 
dently heard with the most lively interest; 
and the writer of this brief notice ventures 
to renew the expression of his hope, that 
Mr. Hutton will prevail upon himself to 
print his discourse, in compliance with 
the earnest wishes of the meeting. 

About forty members and friends of 
the Society afterwards dined together, 
J.T. Smith, Esq, being in the Chair; 
and in the course of the afternoon several 
gentlemen addressed the meeting, on sub- 
jects connected with the interests of 
Christian truth, liberty and virtue. 


J. H. B. 
EE — 


Unitarian Association for Hull, Lin- 
coln, Doncaster and Thorne. 


Tur Annual Meeting of this Society 
was held at Hull, on Wednesday and 
‘Thursday, 3rd and 4th July. The Rev. 
W. Bakewell, of Chester, introduced the 
service on Wednesday evening; and the 
Rev. G. Harris, of Bolton, delivered an 
eloquent and most animating discourse 
on the Causes of Infidelity, from Isa. lii. 
®. The preacher having noticed the great 
alarm lately excited by the supposed pre- 
valence and increase of scepticism, par- 
ticularly that species of unbelief which is 
known by the name Deism, and having 
admitted that such sentiments did exist, 
much to the injury of society, and that 
they afforded a just subject of regret to 
all pious Christians, proceeded to shew in 
what they originated, and for what they 
were still indebted for their support. He 
stated two of the principal causes of In- 
fidelity : the first of which was to be 
found in the gloomy, repulsive and con. 
tradictory sentiments of reputed orthodox 
writers, which, having been too ceverally 
identified with the genuine principles of 
the gospel, had caused the understandings 
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of reflective men to revolt, and had ip. 
duced them to discard the Christian eve. 
tem. ‘The argument was ably supported 
by a review of the opinions expressed jn 
the writings of some of the most cele. 
brated orthodox divines, by a reference 
to the system of religious belief esta. 
blished in those countries which have 
been most distinguished for the ewowth 
and spread of infidelity, and by an ap. 
peal to the declarations of Deistical wri- 
ters themselves. Another of the causes 
to which Infidelity was said to owe its 
Origin, was the illiberal and persecuting 
conduct of the professed believers in the 
gospel. 

On Thursday morning, the Rev. C, 
Wellbeloved, of York, preached from 
Philipp. ii. The discourse was 
fraught with sound criticism and judicious 
observation, and afforded a most satis- 
factory explanation of the manner ie 
which this much controverted passage of 
Scripture ought to be understood. The 
difficulties on the side of ‘Trinitarianism 
were shewn to be irreconcileable ; while, 
upon a more rational principle of inter 
pretation, the text appeared to convey 
a consistent, appropriate and beautiful 
meaning. 

On the same day, the friends of the 
Institution dined together, in namber 
sixty-nine, and were much gratified with 
the strength which their cause seemed to 
have acquired since their last meeting. 

In the evening the Rey. G. Harris de- 
livered a discourse from Luke vil. 22: 
‘*'To the poor the gospel is preached,” 
in which he endeavoured to shew that 
the doctrines now improperly termed 
Evangelical are not taught in the writings 
of the Evangelists; but that they are 
directly at variance with the sentiments 
contained in these interesting portions of 
the sacred volume. 

The three services were numerous 
attended. On Thursday evening, the 
Chapel in Bowl-Alley Lane was crowded 
to excess; and so strong was the mte 
rest excited in the minds of the inhabl- 
tants of the town, that on the Sunday 
following, when Mr. Harris again preach- 
ed, numbers of persons were unable to 
obtain admission into the chapel. 

This Institution has already been pro 
ductive of important effects in the tow® 
and neighbourhood of Hull. It has 
brought into more general notice the 
sentiments of Unitarians, and tend 
much to diminish the prejudices formerly 
entertained against them. In the end it 
will, no doubt, prove eminently service 
able to the cause of rational Christiaolly. 


w. W. 


5—Y, 











Tus Annual Meeting of the Trustees 
of Manchester College, York, will be held 
at Cross-Strect Chapel Rooms, Manches- 
ter, on Friday the 2d August next, at 
Eleven o’Clock.in the forenoon, 

J. G. ROBBERDS, 
S. D. DARBISHIRE, 
Secretaries. 
Manchester, July 12, 1822. 
a - 

Tue Rev. Georce Kenrick has ac- 
cepted the pastoral charge of the Unita- 
rian Church at Maidstone. 

—_— 

Some late proceedings in Parliament 
and in the Scottish courts of law have 
exposed the abominable system of libel- 
ling, lately adopted by persons high in 
office, and in various ways connected 
with the Government, in that country, in 
order to overwhelm every independent 
politician. ‘The infamous scheme is de- 
feated by its exposure, and its plotters 
and abettors, whatever be their rank and 
talents, are consigned to public con- 
tempt.—Meaner tools, in what hands 
remains to be seen, are still carrying on 
the same disgraceful mode of political 
warfare in England. ‘These creatures, 
who brandish the tomahawk and the 
scalping knife, and whose object it is, by 
base and cowardly calumnies, to frighten 
public men from the path of patriotic 
duty, will we hope be tracked to their 
dens and dragged forth, their employers 
and patrons by the side of them, to the 
indignation of the country: in the mean 
time, it is satisfactory to observe that 
virtuous men, who are commonly devoted 
to the measures of Government, feel and 
express proper abhorrence of these ruffi- 
ans of the pen. Thus the Christian Ob- 
server says, in its Number for June (pp. 
$61, 382),—** We are increasingly grieved 
that among any of the professed friends 
of good order and constituted authorities 
in Church and State, there should be 

| $0 gross an inconsistency and de- 
reliction of principle, as is indicated in 
the wide circulation of such a publication 
as the John Bull Sunday newspaper, the 
libellous and disgraceful character of 
which has been recently decided by a 
court of law, in perfect accordance with 
the feelings of every well-disposed mind.” 

— a 

Cambridge, June 7. The Chancellor's 
Gold Medal for the best English Poem 
4 resident Under-Graduate, was yes- 
terday adjudged to Mr. Joun Henry 
BRicnt, of St. John’s College—Subject, 

Palmyra 7 


Oxford, June 19. The Essays to which 
the Chancellor’s Prizes had been awarded, 
Were recited in the following order ; 

Latin Essay. “ An re vera preva- 
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luerit apud Eruditiores Autiquorum Poly- 
theismus,” by Mr. J. B. Oxxey, of Oriel 
College. 

Latin Verse. ‘* Alpes ab Annibale 
superata,” by Mr, F. Curzon, of Bra. 
zenose. 

English Essay. ‘* On the Study of 
Moral Evidence,” by Mr. W. A. Sureey, 
of New College. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.— English 
Verse. ** Palmyra,” by Mr. A. Barber, 
of Wadham College. 

EE 


Rare and Select Historical and 7 heolo- 
gical Tracts connected with Nonconfor- 
mity.—The Rev. Mr. Redford, of Ux- 
bridge, proposes to publish, by subserip- 
tion, an octavo volume of about 600 or 
700 pages, containing a selection of very 
choice, rare and interesting tracts, con- 
uected with the History of Nonconforimity. 
At present it is intended to include in 
the volume, Vhe Discourse of the Trou- 
bles at Francfort, &c., 1577; several of 
the celebrated Marprelate tracts; a few 
tracts by the early /ndependents or Brown- 
ists; Vincent Alsop’s Mischief of Im- 
positions ; Marvel's Rehearsal Trans- 
prosed, and Answer to Danson; Palmer's 
Vindication of the Dissenting Academies 
against Wesley, 1760; Clegg’s oy of 
Ashe; Defoe's satirical tract, called The 
Shortest Way with Dissenters, &e, &c. 
&c. As the object in this publication is 
not gain, but the preservation of works 
deeply interesting to every Dissenter, 
though nearly extinct, it will not be un- 
dertaken unless a sufficient number of 
names be transmitted to cover the ex- 
pense; which it is supposed will not 
exceed twelve or fourteen shillings. The 
tracts contained in the volume will be a 
literal reprint from the earliest and best 
editions, and without abridgment, The 
names of persons disposed to encourage 
this undertaking, should be transmitted 
without delay to Mr, Hamilton, 33, Pa- 
ternoster Row. 

a 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


Rev. R. Laurence, D. C. L., Canon of 
Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford, to be Archbishop of 
Cashel (not Bishop Alexander, as stated 
», 389). 

Very Rev. Archdeacon Bissett, to be 
Bishop of Raphoe (not of Down and Con 
nor, as stated p. 389). 

Rev. A. Nicot, M. A., of Baliol Col- 
lege, to be Canon of Christ Church, and 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford, vacated by the promotion of 
Dr. Laurence. 

Rev, G. Gaskin, D.D., to a Prebend 
in Ely Cathedral. 
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Rev. C. Lrorvp, D. D., to be Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the room of the Rev. 
Dr. Hodson, deceased. 

Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford (Dr. 
Carr, of Brighton) to a Prebendal Stall in 
that Cathedral, 

Hon. and Rev. R. Bagot, a Prebend of 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor, vice Heath, 
deceased, 

— 

Tue Bishop of Chester has obtained 
a grant to raise every benefice in his dio- 
cese under 50/. to that amount. 

— 

Receipts of Religions Charities, 1821. 
British and Foreigu Bi- 
ble Society ; 
Society for promoting 

Christian Knowledge 
Church Missionary So- 

ciety ,; ° ° 
London Ditto. : 
Wesleyan Ditto 
Society for propagating 

the Gospel in Foreign 

parts : : : 
Baptist Missionary So- 

ciety (about 
General Baptist 

(about) . 


Moravian 


£103,402 17 1 


53,729 9 3 


32,975 9 
29,437 


26,863 5 5 


19,513 11 0 


, 14,000 0 0O 
Ditto 
: 1,000 0 0 
Missionary 


Society. : : 7,192 18 5 
Society for Conversion 
of Jews 10,689 13° 9 


Naval and Military Bi- 

ble Sovic ty ; 
Religious Tract Society 
Prayer Book and Ho- 

mily Society ; 2,056 15 & 
Hibernian Society 5.372 5 6 
: : pli . ) 
Church of FuglandTrac,y 


2.040 4 2 
9.261 3 © 


Society . : . 514 11 10 
Society for Relief of 

Poor Pious Clergy- 

men : ‘ 2,219 0 5 
Continental Society 1074 12 6 
Loudon Female Peni- 

tentiary . , 4,075 19 0 
African Institution =, 1l24 60 0 


Sunday School Society 
for Ireland ; 

Hibernian Bible Society 

British and Foreign 
School Society (about 

liish Religious Book 
and Tract Society 

Suuday-School 
Ditto 


3,193 6 6 


2,079 
1,600 0 0 


y 3943 0 0 
Union 
1762 4 5 
Se 
Mr. Lawrence's Retractation 


Mr. Lawrence's « Lectures” have 
given mse to much discussion and contro. 
versy, civil, legal, metaphysical and theo- 
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logical ; displaying to the historian one 
of the features of the present times, Thy 
subject has received at least its share o/ 
attention in this work. At the close of 
our report of the proceedings in Chancery 
on this matter, in the last Number (9, 
389), we inserted, from the Monthly 
Magazine, a paragragh relating to Mr. 
Lawrence’s reappointment as Surgeon to 
Bethlem Hospital ; but the Editor of that 
Journal has published, in the present 
Number, the following letter of Mr. Law- 
rence’s, which we think it right to reprint, 
since, if it does not alter the state of the 
case generally, it relieves his opponents 
from some portion of that odium of inte 
lerance under which they seemed to lie. 
Ep.} 

* College of Physicians, April \6. 

* Dear Sir, 

“The renewed publication by others, 
over whom | have no controul, of the 
work which I suppressed three years ago, 
induces me to offer a few observations on 
the subject ; and to present them through 
you, to the Governors of Bridewell and 
Bethlem. ‘The motives and circumstances 
of the suppression in question, are de- 
tailed in a letter to Mr. Harrison, through 
whose medium it was communicated to 
the Governors of the two Hospitals; and 
this letter, [ conclude, is entered on the 
minutes of their proceedings. Further 
experience and reflection have only tend- 
ed to convince me more strongly that the 
publication of certain passages in these 
writings was Aigh/y improper ; vo increase 
my regret at having sent them forth to 
the world ; to make me satisfied with the 


“measure of withdrawing them from pab- 


lic circulation ; and consequently firmly 
resolved, not only never to reprint them, 
but also never to publish any thing more 
on similar subjects. Fully impressed 
with these sentiments, I hoped and con- 
cluded that my Lectures would in futare 
be regarded only as professional writings, 
and be referred to merely by medical 
readers, The copies which have gone 
out of my possession, from the time when 
the sale was discontinued to the late de- 
cision of the Lord Chancellor, which - 
enabled all who may choose to print 
publish my Lectures, have therefore bee 
grauted only as matters of favour in Ine 
vidual iustances to professional wee 
particularly foreigners, or [to scientific 
aud literary characters. My expectations 
have been disappointed by the pira 
act of a bookseller in the Strand, 
Smith. When his reprint of my Lectures 
was announced, I adopted the only mes- 
sure which could enable me to continue 
the suppression of the work, namely, 
application to the Court of Chancery - 
an injunction against this perso, 
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encouraged by the decided favourable 
opipions of the two eminent counsel be- 
fere whom the case was Jaid. ‘The course 
of argument adopted by these geutlemen, 
iv the proceedings which eusued, was that 
which they deemed best calculated to 
attain my object—the permanent sup- 


pression of the book. 


It is not to be 


regarded as a renewed statement, or de- 
fence on my part, of opinions which | 
had already withdrawn from the public, 
and the continued suppression of which, 
in conformity to my previous arrange- 
ment, was my Only motive for incurring 
the trouble and expense of a Chancery 
suit. As to the charge of irreligion again 
hinted at in the Court of Chancery, | 
beg to repeat what | have already ex- 
pressed in my letter before alluded to, 
that | am fully impressed with the im- 
portance of religion and morality to the 
welfare of mankind, that I am most sen- 
sible of the distinguishing excellencies of 
that pure religion which is unfolded in 
the New Testament, and most earnestly 
desirous to see its pure spirit universally 
diffused and acted on. 
“WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 

“ Sir R. C. Glynn, Bart, 

* President of Bridewell and Bethlem,” 


Ac, 


a 


Amoncst the benevolent institutions 
that are entitled to the highest praise 
way be ranked “ ‘The Irish Society, for 


Education in 


the Irish 


Language.” It 


was tormed in Dublin, in 1816. Its 
object is “ to instruct the Native Irish, 
who still use their vernacular language, 
how to employ it as a means for obtain- 
img an accurate kuowledge of the En- 
glish.” ‘The plan of the Society is to use, 
mm general, in its books, the lrish cha- 
racter, as affording the greatest facilities 
bor reading, but to accompany it by an 
English translation, in parallel pages or 
columns, as adapted to further the acqui- 


sition of English. 


school-masters 


The 


must all be qualified to teach their pupils 


translate Irish into English. 


The 


schools are both stationary and on the 
circulating plan, and are established or 
carried into the remotest and least in- 
structed parts of the country, where the 


tongue prevails. 


By the last ac- 


counts, it appears that the Society has 
forty-seven stationary schools, containing 
2078 scholars, of whom 888 are adults : 


8 these, six masters, on the Circu- 


latory system, inspect and controul ten 


; forming a total of 107 
schools under the protection of the So- 
blished Sunday-schools have been esta- 

in the neighbourhood of each 
ixed station, and schools are about to be 
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formed in some of the jails. In the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures, the Society 
is assisted by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The Scriptures in the 
Irish character are publishing under the 
care of Mr. Thaddens Connellan: the 
books of Genesis and Exodus have ap- 
peared.—Several societies auxiliary to 
this have been instituted. The LIrish So- 
ciety for London has circulated an ad- 
dress, which states that of the 6,800,000 
and upwards, ascertained by the late Par- 
liamentary Census, to be the population 
of Ireland, the number who speak lrish 
alone is above 2,000,000; that all at- 
tempts to extirpate the Lrish language 
have failed; that though six or seven 
centuries have elapsed since Henry’s con- 
quest, Irish is now spoken by a number 
exceeding the pepulation of his time; 
and that Irish has spread among the En- 
glish in proportion to their number, as 
much as English has spread among the 
lrish. It is added, that where the Lrish 
language is spoken, there is a stroog pre- 
judice against the English language, Bible 
and type. Even where English is used, 
lrish is the language of social intercourse 
and family communion, 


—— 
PARLIAMENTARY, 
HOUSE or LORDS, June 21, 
Catholic Peers’ Bill. 
(See p. 389.) 

Lord Ho.tanp presented a_ petition 
from the Corporation of Nottingham, and 
the Earl of ALBEMARLE one from the 
parish of Clerkenwell, praying that the 
ill might pass into a law. Some peti- 
tions were also presented on the other 
side. ‘* Several of these petitions (says 
the 7imes’ report) purported to be trom 
Protestant Dissenters, and ove was, we 
understood, from Mr. Huntingtou, the 
sou of the preacher of that pame.” Earl 
Grey, on one of the above petitions being 
presented, rose, not, as he said, to op- 
pose the receiving of such petitions, but 
to point out the very little weight which 
could be attached to them, as none of 
them came from public bodies, or had 
been agreed to at a public meeting, but 
were all signed in a private and secret 
manuer. Lord Repespace thought that 
the observation of the noble Earl, instead 
of being an objection, was a recommen- 
dation to the petitions. They were more 
entitled to consideration than if they had 
been carried amidst the clamour of a pub- 
lic meeting. Earl Grey could not agree 
with the noble and learned Lord in his 
preference. ‘The Lorp CHANCELLOR con- 
curred with his noble and learned friend 
in giving preference to petitions privately 
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signed, as he conceived there was ne op- 
portunity for deliberation amidst the con- 
Susion of public meetings, 

The Duke of PortLanno then moved 
the Second Reading of the Catholic Peers’ 
Bill, in a short speech, in which he argued 
that it was incumbent on those who op- 
posed the Bill to shew that some danger 
was to be apprehended from Roman Ca- 
tholic Peers sitting in that House: if this 
was not done, their Lordships were bound 
to agree to a measure which only restored 
those Peers to their rights. 

Lord Co_tcuester opposed the Bill. 
He pleaded, that the exclusion of Catho- 
lics from Parliament was a principle of 
the Revolution, which was again recog- 
nized in the articles of the Scottish Union, 
He declared himself in favour of the 
most perfect toleration, but expressed his 
fears of Roman Catholic principles, and 
his alarm at the revival of the Jesuits 
and the monastic institutions, and his 
disapprobation of any other than Protes- 
tant worship in our fleets and armies. 
When a door was once opened to innova- 
tions by this Bill, he did not know what 
demands might be made. He concluded 
by moving that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

Lord Ersxine said he would rather 
perish than give his consent to any mea- 
gure which could violate or weaken the 
constitution, and he supported the pre- 
sent Bill because it was calculated to 
strengthen the constitution, by extending 
its benefits. There had been no idea of 
excluding Catholic Peers till the 30th of 
Charles I1., and the whole foundation 
of that was the Popish Plot, which had 
no other foundation than the testimony 
of ‘Titus Oates, whose discoveries were 
not, as had been said, the act of God, but 
the instigation of the Devil. Circum- 
stances and cases no longer existed to 
justify, or even afford a pretence for, the 
exclusion that was then thought neces- 
sary. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR was of opinion 
that this Bill demanded nothing more or 
less than unlimited concession to the 
Roman Catholics. He wanted securities 
for the Protestant Church of England. 
He had never seen such nonsense as the 
Bill of last year contained; the House 
had never such trash submitted to it 
before. If the constitution were vio- 
lated by passing such a Bill as this, he 
could not tell what might happen in a 
month. With respect to that gentleman 
Titus Oates, he had no doubt he was a 
scoundrel, yet he had been most scurvily 
used. He and his judge Jeffries ' 

%, were 
both unworthy of credit; he knew not 
which was worse. The acts now proposed 
to be disturbed were fundamental, essen- 
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tial, and for ever: a Protestaut Church, 
a Protestant Legislature, and a Protes. 
tant King. If Roman Catholics were 
admitted into the House of Peers, they 
must of necessity sit in the House of 
Commons. His Lordship appealed to the 
popular feeling on this subject. In a 
short time, he said, it would be of very 
little consequence to what he did and 
what he did not consent, bat he would 
not consent to the adoption of such a 
measure as this; and if these were the 
last words he should ever speak, he would 
say, that were this measure carried, the 
laws and liberties of the country were 
gone. 
Earl Grey animadverted upon the 
legal learning, indistinctly applied, and 
the hich and astounding words of the last 
speaker. He contended that the exc. 
sion of which so much had been said, 
was not a principle of the Revolution, 
but an exception to all its principles, an 
exception springing from over-anxiety. 
He argued that the present Bill was to be 
considered on its own merits. He called 
for proof of the necessity of continu. 
ing the odious restriction. By a large 
review of the history of this country and 
of Europe, he shewed that the Catholic 
religion was not considered to contain 
principles dangerous to the state. He 
entered into the discussion of the Corpo- 
ration and Test Acts, and the Popish 
Plot, and examined the principles of the 
Revolution and the articles of the Union 
with Scotland. He then expatiated upon 
the Act of 1817, which opened every rank 
in the army and navy to Roman Catho- 
lics : for proposing less than this in 180/, 
he and his colleagues were resisted by the 
learned Lord and others, who raised an 
outery of the danger of giving the power 
of the sword to Roman Catholics; yet 
in a few short years, this very power 
was given by those that had been 80 cla- 
morous against it, and without the exae- 
tion of a single security. In conclusion, 
he delivered his opinion, that whether this 
Bill were or were not passed, the discus- 
sion of the general question must take 
place, and he hoped at vo distant period. 
The Earl of Laverroor was willing to 
discuss this Bill on its own merits. 
nothing else were te be done, then he 
mitted that this Bill ought to pass; but 
no measure could be more mischievous t 
the Roman Catholics than passiug this 
Bill, if it were not intended to g0 fut 
ther. ‘The Roman Catholic Peer had 00 
right to complain of not being allowed to 
sit and vote, when, supposing the 
from couscientious motives, were @ 
change his religion, he mast 
from the throne of his ancestors. 
Lord Grenvitte said, that his vobie 











friend (Lord Liverpool) had called upon 
those Lords who on former occasions had 
been the friends of the gencral measure, 
to consider whether any advantage could 
be derived to it from the success of this ; 
now he, as one of those who had always 
been favourable to the concession of the 
Catholic claims, believed that from pass- 
ing this Bill, the greatest of all benefits 
wonld accrue to the country—the benefit 
of doing justice. In comparison with this, 
he set at nought all which they had heard 
in the way of precedent and authority ; 
all the statements and documents which 
had been quoted; all the penal enact- 
ments for which the Statute-Book had 
been referred to, whether these enact- 
ments were contained in this or that form 
of words, His answer to all this was, 
“ Be just, and fear not.” His noble and 
learned friend (Lord Chancellor) had 
asked, how they could ever infringe upon 
the law so much as to admit these Catho- 
lic Peers into their House? But where 
was the law which excluded them? No 
such law every passed, It never could 
have entered into the mind of man to 
pass one of the kind. Admitted they 
might still be; but their admission would 
be accompanied by certain tests which 
perjury and iniquity had caused to be im- 
posed upon them—tests which were re- 
quired to be taken in those times when 
various other restraints, disabilities, and 
penalties operated on the Roman Catho- 
lic community, and tests so repugnant to 
the spirit of their faith, that no one would 
dare to propose them to a Roman Catho- 
lic. His Lordship concluded an able and 
impressive speech by declaring, that this 
was 4 question of right to he done, which 
their Lordships had too long delayed to 
do; and that it was because the question 
had been treated as one of mere expedi- 
ency instead of one of distributive justice, 
that he had stated the grounds of his sup- 
porting the Bill so much at length. 

Lord Repespare contended that the 
legislature had the same right to exclude 
Peers from the House of Lords, as to 
exclude private persons (being Catholics) 
from the House of Commons. One of 
the first duties of the legislature was 
© protect the state-religion. With the 
question, neither right nor justice had any 
thing to do. \f the present measure was 
carried, the Protestant establishment of 
Ireland must fall. 

Lord Hottanp concluded the debate 
with an admirable speech, in which he 
tore in pieces the sophistry by which the 
Bill had been opposed, and ridiculed most 
Soecessfully the fears of its enemies. He 

led with the following observation, 
which he thought very material to the 
qestion : “ All power, whether conferred 
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upon a King or upon a placeman, was in- 
tended for the good of the people. The 

ple had said that they could not with any 
security or confidence intrust their inter- 
ests to a Catholic. When, therefore, a 
monarch became a Catholic, they said, he 
shall no longer be our King; he shall for- 
feit by his conversion his right to the 
throne, and another shall take his place. 
But the people who said this in the case 
of the King, had not so decided in respect 
to the excluded Peers, for whose admis- 
sion into Parliament the Bill was intro- 
duced. ‘They had not destroyed, they had 
only suspended their rights. They did 
not pass a bill of attainder against them, 
aud deprive them of their property and 
rank ; they only said in certain circum- 
stances it was not expedient that they 
should exercise their legislative functions. 
‘The nation, therefore, which passed the 
Act excluding the Peers, without attaint- 
ing their blood or transferring their pri- 
vileges to others for being Catholics, and 
which deprived the King of his throne for 
being so, intended to treat differently the 
religious opinions of the Sovereign and 
the Peer, and meant to suspend, not to 
annul, the privileges of the latter.” 

On a Division, the numbers were on the 
motion for the second reading, 

Contents, 
Present 80, Proxies 49—129, * 
Not. Contents, 
Present 97, Proxies 74—171, 
Majority 42. 

Of the Bishops, only the Bishop of 
Norwich voted for the Bill; two Arch- 
bishops and twenty-two Bishops voted 
against it. 

Pa 
HOUSE or COMMONS, June 21, 


Religious Instruction of Capital Con- 
victs. 

In the Committee on the Prison Laws’ 
Consolidation Bill, an amendment, moved 
by Dr. Lusuincron, was adopted, after 
considerable conversation, allowing to 
every prisoner under sentence of death 
the visits and spiritual assistance of a 
Dissenting minister, whatever his religious 
persuasion. 


Jung 24, 


Influence of the Crown by means of 
the Church. 


In the debate on the “ Influence of 
the Crown,” when Mr. Brougnam’s Re- 
solution (introduced by # splendid speech) 
was lost by a majority of 216 to 101, 
Mr. H. G. hennstr made the following, 
amongst other striking observations :-— 
“ Another point of view in which it was 
not possible to avoid putting the question 
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of the influence of the Crown, was its 
influence through the Church. ‘That re- 
verend body always, perhaps from good 
motives, went with the Crown, even In 
matters to which it should seem difficult 
for any persons, having religious feelings, 
to follow it. Not speaking of the esta- 
blishment of Ireland, where the nobility 
parcelled out the lands of the kingdom 
among the younger branches of their 
families, under the names of bishops and 
archbishops—where there was a church 
of 500,000 Protestants with a body of 
ecclesiastics richer even than those of 
Spaia had been—a body of ecclesiastics 
having less to do and more to receive 
than any in the world. ‘There were in 
Kogland alone in the gift of the Crown, 
2 archbishopricks, 24 bishopricks, 38 
deaneries, 46 prebends and 1020 livings. 
He would ask whether the gift of this 
enormous patronage had not necessarily 
an immense effect on the country ?” 
Jury 24. 
Ancient British Histories. 


Tur Cuanceccor of the EXcHEQUER 
proposed an address to His Majesty, re- 
presenting the defective state of the an- 
cient history of the kingdom, and suggest- 
ing that an edition, published under royal 
awwhority, would be most honourable to 
his reign and most useful in furthering 
the general dissemination of kuowledge ; 
further praying directions for the publi- 
cation of such an edition, and assuring 
His Majesty that Parliament would pro- 
vide for the expense. Sir James Mack. 
inTosH applauded the motion, and re- 
commended Dr. Petrie, Keeper of the 
Records at the Tower, as an individual 
well qualified, by a life of study, to per- 
form the work in question. ‘The Reso- 
lution was unanimously agreed to. 

Same day, on the third reading of the 
Lorrery Bitt, the House divided, when 
the numbers were, For it, 32. Against 
it, 11. Majority, 21, 

—_— 
FOREIGN, 
FRANCE. 

Tue Clerical Almanack of France, for 
1822, states the number of priests in 
actual employment to be 35,286, of whom 
14,870 are above 60 years of age: 4,156 
have been ordained during the last year. 

a 

Carnor is living in a very retired man- 
ner near Magdeburg. He is engaged, it 
is said, in composing a work, entitled 
“ Historical Memoirs of the French Re- 
rolution, and the Events of the last Thirty 
Years,” 

—<=_P>—_ 
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The Abbé ‘Tessier has published 
retractation, addressed to the Bishop of 
Mans, in which he declares, that after 
thirty years of errors he renounces the 
oaths he has taken, and he regrets hav. 
ing been ordained by the constitutional 
Bishop of Sarthe. He further deplores 
two marriages he successively contracted; 
he detests the faults which followed this 
forgetfulness of his state, and begs the 
Bishop to receive his repentance, and to 
give this representation all the publicity 
possible. 

ae 
GERMANY. 

A circumstance which has lately occur- 
red in Brunswick gives the people of that 
state additional reason to regret their 
temporary subjection to the King of Han- 
over. M. de Wetter, a celebrated theo- 
logian of Germany, held a professorship 
in a Prussian University at the time Kot- 
zebue was assassinated by Sandt, and 
having written a letter of condolence to 
the mother of Sandt, (who, we believe, 
had been his pupil,) he was forced in 
consequence to resign his situation. The 
people of the town of Brunswick having 
the right to elect their own clergy, and 
entertaining, in common with the rest of 
their countrymen, the greatest regard and 
esteem for M. de Wette, on the occasion 
of a late vacancy in one of their churches, 
chose M. de Wette to fill it, Knowing 
the state of destitution in which he was, 
and his inability to provide himself with 
what his establishment would demand, 
with a spirit and feeling which reflects 
the highest honour on them, they deter- 
mined to furnish his house and supply 
him with whatever else might he neces 
sary to enable him to appear among them 
in such a manner as his station rende 
necessary, and a general contribution was 
immediately begun, in which some gave 
money, others such articles as they could 
spare, and in which all, from the highest 
to the lowest, eagerly participated. To 
their great astonishment, however, when 
all this was done, an interdict was iss 
by the Government which refused to rm 
tify the election of M. de Wette, Forta- 
nately for him, he received immediately 
afterwards, a call to one of the churches 
of Bern, in Switzerland. The mean 4 
vindictive spirit displayed on this occasion 
has, however, excited a very indignant 
feeling throughout the north of Ger 
many.— Times, July 20. 

ES 

A law has been passed in the Duchy 
of BADEN, granting to the Catholic clergy 
the same allowance for their maintenance 
heretofore enjoyed by the Protestant 
————— 
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Rome.—His Holiness having recovered 
from his illness, gave his apostolical be- 
nediction to the people on Whitsunday, 
and exhorted the faithful to engage them- 
selves in such a manner as would enable 
them to gain the benefit of the indulgence, 
Two cardinal deacons published the in- 
dulgence. The people were rejoiced to 
see the Holy Father in a state to perform 
this act of piety.—In all the churches in 
this capital, consecrated to the blessed 
Virgin, a new feast instituted by his Ho- 
liness since his release from captivity, has 
been celebrated under the title of Anni- 
lium Christianorum.— Catholic Miscel- 
lany. 

—_— 


SWEDEN. 


Colonel Gustavson, the Ex-King of 
Sweden, has for some time past applied 
himself to philosophical studies. He has 
just published a work at Frankfort, but 
vot for sale; it is distributed gratis, by 
the illustrious author, to the amateurs of 
arts and sciences. It is written in the 
French language, and is dedicated to the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Norway. It 
is entitled, ‘* Reflections upon the Phe- 
nomenon, the Aurora Borealis, and its 
Relation with the Diurnal Movement.” 
The journals of Hamburgh announce the 
arrival of several copies of the work at 
Stockholm, where they are now trans- 
lating it into the Swedish language. 


+ 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Opening of Unitarian Church, at 
Washington. 


We have received with high satisfac- 
tion the following accounts of the opening 
of the First Unitarian Church in the ca- 
0 of the United States. They are 
rom newspapers in opposite interests, 
“ The slight difference ae two state- 
ments, (says our American correspondent,) 
may shew how hostile politicians in this 
seal feel nearly the same disposition 
towards Unitarianism.” He adds, “ Al- 

h there are ten other places of wor- 
ship in our city, the sound of the ‘ church- 
bell’ will, we expect, be first heard 
from the Uuitarian steeple; and the Ca- 
tholics and Episcopalians follow us as 
Soon as they can. ©! strange reverse of 
opean etiquette —Will no Herculean 
arm sustain the fainting cause of ‘ Ortho- 
doxy!’"—A drawing of the front eleva- 
tion of the Washington Unitarian Church 
said to have been sent us, but is not 
yet received. Ep, 





Sweden. 
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(From the National Intelligencer.) 


Washington, Wednesday, June 12. 


Agreeably to the previous arrange- 
ments, and the public notice given of 
them, the First Unitarian Church of the 
City of Washington was opened and dedi- 
cated on Sunday last, the 9th instant. 
The dedication sermon was preached in 
the forenoon, to a large audience, by the 
Rev. Robert Little, Minister of the con- 
gregation, followed by a sermon in the 
afternoon, by the Rev. Mr. Xddowes, of 
Philadelphia; both services were accom- 
panied by a number of fine pieces of 
sacred music, performed by the strongest 
aud finest choir we have ever heard in 
this city. The opening of this church is 
interesting to our community generally, 
inasmuch as it adds a very handsome im- 
provement to our city. The design of the 
edifice was furnished by Charles Bulfinch, 
Esq., Architect of the Capitol, and i¢ is 
certainly highly creditable to his taste 
and judgment. The unfinished tower on 
the south end, we understand, is to be 
surmounted by a cupola and bell, and, 
when that shall be completed, we ques- 
tion whether there will be in the Union 
another building, uniting so much archi- 
tectural elegance, within and without, 
with so little cost, ‘The present Minister 
of the Society, the Rev. Mr. Little, we 
understand, was recently pastor of the 
Unitarian Church at Gainsborough, Lin- 
colushire, England. 


(From the Vashington Gazette.) 


Dedication of the first Unitarian Church, 
in the City of Washington, June 9th, 
1822. 

Service commenced with singing the 
one Hundredth Psalm, that sublime hymn 
of praise which has for three thousand 
years expressed the devotion of the wor- 
shipers of the Supreme First Cause, A 
part of Solomon's address at the dedica- 
tion of the Temple was read, and the 
whole of Paul’s inimitable discourse to 
the Athenians on the Unity and Spiritu- 
ality of God and the great object of the 
Christian dispensation. 

The well-known hymn, “ Before Jeho- 
vah’s awful throne,” was sung with mu- 
sical accompaniments in fine style by a 
select choir, chiefly from the congrega- 
tion. 

After prayers, Mr. L. preached from 
2 Chron, xxxi. 20,21: “ Thus did Heze- 
kiah throughout all Judah, and wrought 
that which was good and right and truth 
before the Lord his God. And in every 
work that he began in the service of the 
House of God—he did it with all his heart 
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and prospered.” During the sermon, Mr. 
L., in a solemn and impressive manner, 
dedicated the building to the service of 
the One Living and True God. 

The service concluded with the admired 
anthem, “ Strike the cymbals,” &c. 

In the evening, after prayers and 
hymns, Mr. Eddowes, of Philadelphia, 
preached from John v. 23: “ That all 
men should honour the Son even as they 
honour the Father ;"—convincingly shew- 
ing from the Scriptures what kind of 
honour is due to the Saviour as the Mes- 
senger of God to men ; and what supreme 
worship and homage are reserved exclu- 
sively for the Father who sent him. 

The evening service closed with the 
anthem, “ Grateful notes and solemn 
praise,” &c. 

To speak of the discourse of the Rev. 
Mr. Little as it deserves, would not fail 
to be accounted flattery: the prominent 
features of it were calculated to shew 
that the Christian religion, like the Jewish 
in the days of Hezekiah, had been grossly 
corrupted and perverted in almost all re- 
spects: the objects of divine worship had 
been greatly multiplied : the idea of one 
holy, just aud good God almost oblite- 
rated from the Christian world: and a 
system of corrupt, priestly government, 
where every crime might have been com- 
muted for wealth, substituted instead of 
the divine morality taught by Jesus Christ. 


————- SS 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received from Messrs. Thomas Foster and F. Board- 





Correspondence. 


In this time of terrible mental darkness 
rose John Knox, Martin Luther and Joho 
Calvin, who from their bold characters 
and convincing reasoning effected a com. 
paratively great reformation in the Chareh, 
considering the age in which they lived; 
but much remaius yet to be done before 
all the rubbish which the bigots of the 
dark had heaped on the fair Christian 
fabric, can be entirely removed, A cor- 
rect translation of the Bible, with the 
light of increasing science, he recom. 
mended as the best means of bringing 
back the Christian Church to its original 
simple state, as in the days of the Apos- 
tles. 

With regard to the musical perform. 
auces, they were seldom if ever equalled 
in this city on a similar occasion ; and 
though all the performers deserve praise, 
yet much of the credit is due to the ex- 
cellent arrangement made for that pur- 
pose by Mr. P. Mauro of this place. 

The building was erected under the 
superintendence of Mr. Bulfinch, Arehi- 
tect of the Capitol; it is spacious, con- 
venient, well lighted, airy, with a hand- 
some ceiling, and reflects much credit on 
him and on the Committee, who in % 
able and skilful a manner procured the 
funds for completing this expensive but 
excellent and useful undertaking. 


i 


man; from Mrs. Hughes ; and from H. W.; Amicus; «. tT. a. ¢ Philalethes ; and 


S.C, 


_ “A Female Correspondent” will, we expect, receive a practical answer to her 
inquiry in the next Number, when we hope to be able to insert some account ot 
the proceedings of the “* Protestant Society.” 


A. V.’s paper is returned according to his directions. 


Oe 


MUSIC PLATE in the last Number. 


Through an inadvertence in the Engraving of the Music in the last number, 
it was omitted to be stated that it was composed by a Lapy for the # 


by Mr. Bowrine, inserted p. 372, 


and sung at the Unitarian Fund Anniver- 


sary in Parliament-Court Chapel, May 29th, 


ERRATA, 


Pe 










Page 360, col. 2, last line but one, dele Ais. 


Page 361, col. 1, line 4, for “ regular,” read irregular. 



























